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NINE PROPOSALS FOR ELEMENTARY 



TEACHER EDUCATION: A DESCRIPTION 
OF PLANS TO DESIGN EXEMPLARY 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

NICHOLAS A. FATTU 
CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



Purposes : 

The purpose of. this publication is to summarize the nine proposals 
for the design of model elementary teacher education programs that 
were funded by the Elementary and Secondary Research Division, Office 
of Education. Eighty proposals were received in response to a Request 
for Proposals. These were independently reviewed and evaluated by 
both Office of Education professional staff and consultant readers. The 
nine proposals summarized in Chapters 2-10 are those that survived 
the double screening and were funded. 

These nine proposals represent the first phase of a program de- 
signed to bring about the application of the best thinking and research 
now available for the purpose of producing significant improvements in 
the education of elementary school teachers. Phase I, represented by 
tliese nine proposals, is intended to produce the plans and specifications 
for nine programs. Phase II will use these specifications, among others, 
in actually developing and implementing exemplary or "showcase" educa- 
tion programs. 

Phase I final reports are due October 31, 1968. Proposals for 
Phase II are due on or before the end of February 1969. The present 
publication is intended to increase the lead time of three months for those 



not now engagod in dovoloping a curront olementary toachor oducation 
model. 

Background; 

In the past decade systematic study of, and planning for, improve- 
ments in teacher education has been accelerated by several Foundations, 
the federal government, some state universities, and certain professional 
organizations such as the AACTE, TEPS, ASCD, AERA, and others. 

Ivlost of innovations that are freqjuently rxientioned in the nine proposals 
summarized in Chapters 2 - 10 were developed as a direct product of 
this ferment; emphasis on performance and competence as opposed to 
credit accumulation criteria; programmed instruction; behavio rally 
stated goals; performance testing; individualized instruction including 
IPI (Individual Prescribed Instruction), CMI (Computer Managed In- 
struction), CAI (Computer Assisted Instruction); R and I (Research 
and Instruction) units, and management systems; team teaching, sen- 
sitivitytraining, micro -teaching, flexible scheduling, interaction analysis; 
gaming and simulation, clinical professor, clinical work, internship, 
residency, on-the-job treiining, etc. Empirical data suggest that each 
of the activities indicated has had something to add toward the improvement 
of teacher training within the research situation, where all other things 
are equal. Unfortunately, in jrehlity^ all other things are not quite equal, 
in the practical situation the task is not to test a single innovation, but 
to develop a new and significantly improved means for educating elemen- 
tary teachers using all of the relevant innovations one has on hand or can 
invent. 

In the strategy for development, it is well known that an invention 
cannot be made until the last discovery needed for that invention has been 
made. A few years ago it would have been futile to attempt to design a 
totally new teacher education program, because too few of the necessary 
imderlying developments had been made. In such a case one patches up 
what one has --an improvement is made here and there on an a^hoc basis, 
but no truly significant change is possible. Sometimes performance char- 
acteristics of the system may be slightly improved by such patch work. 
Thus in an automobile one can repair an old car, or build a new one fol- 
lowing old specifications. Here and there a change can be made, say by 
substituting an alternator for a generator, a higher compression ratio, 
etc. Performance by a variety of criteria - -speed, mileage, operating 
cost, . . . --may be slightly improved. Performance characteristics 
of already built vehicles, can be altered slightly by such changes, often 
at extraordinary, cost. Inmost cases performance characteristics are 
rapidly limited by the constraints of the components and configuration 
of the design. If one wants a vehicle with performance characteristics 
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that differ markedly or by several orders of magnitude, rather than a 
few percent, a radical redesign is called for. A basic fact of develop- 
ment technology is that such a radical redesign is not possible until all 
the essential underlying knowledges and components have been developed. 
Before all the discoveries are made attempts at such redesign are justi- 
fied by the fact that they may point to the areas that need further study. 
However, the design of a system that actually works must wait until the 
last essential discovery has been made. 

During the past few years it has become increasingly evident that 
the performance characteristics of current teacher education was limited 
by its inherent constraints of its components and their configuration in 
the design. This concept is analogous to that of critical mass in atomistics. 
Or, in the automobile, one can make an improvement here and there by 
introducing one or more of the recent developments - -team teaching, 
package instructional materials, etc. --into the present system. But 
limits are clearly set by the existing figuration or system and one is not 
likely to get more than a few percentage points payoff. To alter the per- 
formance capability markedly one must design a totally new system. 



The present series of projects, represented by the nine proposals 
herein reviewed, was initiated by the Elementary and Secondary Research 
Branch of USOE under the conviction that substantial improvement in the 
performance characteristics of teacher education could not be achieved 
on a piecemeal basis. Products of teacher education study during the 
past decade suggested that the time was ready for designing entirely new 
teacher education programs having markedly improved performance char- 
acteristics. 

On October 16, 1967, Request for Proposal No. OE-68-4 was sent 
to institutions that had requested them The RIP called for a variety 
of detailed educational specifications that could be used as guides for de- 
veloping new teacher education programs that would encompass all as- 
pects of elementary teacher training- -administration, instruction, ma- 
terials, equipment, staffing, retraining of present staff, etc. The first 
phase of this work dealt with planning. A second phase to be initiated 
after completion of the first phase on October 31, 1968, will deal with 
implem'entation. Proposals for the second phase will be received on or 
before February 28, 1969. Letters of intent from the presidents of in- 
stitutions that expect to submit proposals are being solicited by the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Research Branch. 

General Dimensions of Phase I Development Components: 

1. Provision for retraining existing facutly to meet the needs of the 
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curriculum and a staffing pattern sufficiently varied to insure capability 
of carrying out plans. 

2. Evidence of a total commitment to a new program to the ex- 
clusion of all other programs of elementary teacher education. 

3. Provision for training of preschool teachers (at age levels be- 
low kindergarten). 

4. Provision for inservice (on-the-job) training of teachers (both 
those graduating from the new program, and those now in service). 

5. Provision for training of supervisors of student teaching ex- 
periences. 



6. Teacher -training -program goals expressed in terms of ob- 
servable (measurable) teacher behaviors. A rationale for each behavior 
showing its necessity and congruence with other behavior. 

7. Selection and allocation practices , , 

8. Professional (College/Department of Education) learning ex- 
periences and content includes (a) theory; (b) subject matter related to 
the elementary school curriculum; (c) approaches to instruction and 
specific teaching methods, techniques, and tools; (d) preclassroom 
clinical experiences (simulation, role playing, . . . ); (e) student teach- 
ing. Teaching methods including strategies and tools, or methods of 
individualizing instruction to be used by the college faculty in developing 
the various teacher knowledge and behavior competences. 

9. Relationship of professional sequence (not necessarily courses) 
to the entire undergraduate program. When would an activity be intro- 
duced? What percent of the curriculum would it comprise? What non- 
professional (outside of Education) would be required or recommended? 

V 

10. Evaluation and feedback techniques to be used during, and at 
the end of, the program to assess student acquisition of essential teaching 
behaviors and knowledge. Follow-up studies of graduates. Plan for con- 
tinuing systematic assessment, revision and updating program. 

11. Multipurpose management and evaluation system including data 
storage and rapid retrieval capabilities to permit continuing diagnosis of 
student progress and relevant restructuring of trainee’s learning ex- 
periences. Provision for administration of development of each compon- 
ent and the total program to insure smooth operation. 
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12. Cumulative aspects of the program. Do the parts fit together 
to produce a cumulative result that is greater than a simple sum of the 
parts. 



13. Differentiated staffing. 

14. Certification and relationship to other institutions and agencies 
relative to content, teaching behavi.ors, cooperative relationship. 

To assist Phase I proposal writers, a summary of research in 
teacher education supported by the Bureau of Research, USOE, was 
prepared, and sent to all persons requesting it. There were 146 projects 
listed- -under the heading "teacher education" were 93, "student teaching 
and student teacher" 15, inservice teacher education 30, and preservice 
education 8. This is not an exhaustive coverage of the work supported 
by USOE. A great deal of the production was reported in journal articles 
and bulletins. 

Rationale and Operation: 



The program was designed to develop complete and 
comprehensive instructional programs for educating elementary school 
teachers. These programs include preparation of preschool and elemen- 
tary teachers and cover preservice and inservice components. 

Any agency or institution having educational research and develop- 
ment capabilities was eligible to submit a proposal. Requests were 
mailed to nearly all institutions having elementary teacher training pro- 
grams, to research and development centers, and Regional Educational 
Laboratories, state departments of education, some local school systems, 
and professional organizations. 

Deadlines for submission of proposals for development of educa- 
tional specifications for exemplary elementary teacher training programs 
was January 1, 1968. Eighty proposals were received. Proposals were 
reviewed by several contract specialists within the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education Research, the Division of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education, and the Division of Higher Education. Proposals were 
also reviewed by an ad hoc advisory panel of field readers who ranked the 
proposals on their technical merits. Out of these data and the ensuing 
dialog between the OE staff and the advisory panel, nine proposals were 
selected for funding. Contracts for the development of educational speci- 
fications were awarded on March 1, 1968. Final reports are due on 
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October 31, 1968. Final reports of the first phase are to be used as a 
basis for issuing a second request for proposals (Phase II) for develop- 
ment and implemeiit'^.tion of complete educational systems for elemen- 
tary school teacher education. Those who submit second phase proposals 
may use the models developed in the first phase as a basis for their 
program proposals. Second phase proposals will be due on February 
28, 1969. It is anticipated that proposals can be funded over a five- 
year period to permit development of showcase institutions. Funds 
will be made available" for extraordinary expenses; normal operating 
expenses are the responsibility of the local institution. A total commit- 
ment of the new plan, is required. 

Chapters 2 to 10 contain a detailed summary of each of the nine pro- 
posals. Each summary was prepared by means of a paragraph-by- 
paragraph analysis of the original proposal. The summary was intended 
to include all relevant details of the proposal. This should not be inter- 
preted to imply that the final report will necessarily be the same. In 
fact field visits suggest that substantial changes were being made in some 
instances. The present summary is designed to reflect only the contents 
of the proposals. It probably reflects the perceptions of the sm the 
art at the time that the proposals were prepared. 
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CHAPTER 2: A MODEL FOR THE PREPARATION OF 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Florida State University 



Abstract: 

The proposed model training program is based upon the premise 
that the best way to prepare elementary teachers is to identify the teacher 
behaviors expected, segment these behaviors into observable and measur- 
able subobjectives and systematically set about the task of developing 
in the trainees these expected behaviors, in this regard, nine broad de- 
sired behaviors are presented along with their rationale. 

Design for the development of these behaviors includes general edu- 
cation, area specialization, pre -professional content and professional 
education. It will consist of three phases: underclass, pre- service, 
and on-the-job (in-service) training. 

The underclass phase encompasses the freshman and sophomore . 
years. It will be devoted to: (1) providing general education (2) pro- 
viding an understanding of teaching as a profession, and (3) providing 
the background in disciplines relevant to teaching. In addition, some 
school related experiences will be provided in the first two years as 
one of six pre-admission screening procedures for candidates to the 
professional school. 

Content of the pre- service phase of the program is to be determined 
by analyzing the terminal behaviors into component behaviors and or- 
ganizing these into a hierarchical system. Studies of classroom teaching 
will be drawn upon to provide a conceptual framework in terms which 
teaching behaviors will be analyzed. The parent disciplines of learning 
theory, child development, and social psychology will be utilized in de- 
termining what sorts of component behaviors are desirable. 
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The pre-service phase will rely heavily upon video tape, audio tape, 
micro -teaching, simulation and practice teaching as techniques to bridge 
the gcip between theory and practice. The organizational structure will 
permit the trainee to progress through the program at his own rate. 

When he has mastered one component behavior, he will move on to the next. 
Thus, there will be considerable use of programmed learning and small 
group instruction. 

The model will emphasize the continuing aspect of the teacher’s 
training in the on-the -job (in-service) phase. This phase will have two 
foci: (1) systematic study of the theoretical background of professional 

education- -including learning theory, philosophy of education, history of 
education, developmental psychology and social psychology; (2) supply- 
ing materials and services to teachers, schools and school systems so that 
teachers will become more effective at solving their own on-the-job prob- 
lems. 



There will be both formative and summative evaluation of the pro- 
gram, but primary emphasis will be given the former. Emphasis will 
be given to evaluation designed to provide project personnel with effective 
information for continuously reshaping their portion of the total program. 
Actua.1 design of the evaluation will begin with the behavioral objectives 
incorporated in the program. Some objectives will require only paper 
and pencil tests; other objectives will require systematic observational 
techniques. As the terminal objective of the program is approached, ex- 
pected behavior outcomes will become more complex, necessitating more 
comprehensive evaluation instruments. 

Finally, the proposed model gives particular attention to programs 
for the professional development of elementary teacher education facili- 
ties and the professional staffs of local educational agencies who will 
have both direct and indirect involvement in the training program. 

The Setting: 

It is toward the development of a comprehensive construct that the 
seven program components and supporting procedures of this proposed 
model are designed: (1) sets forth in beha^/ioral terms the goals of the 
model program. A brief rationale is given for each desired behavior; 

(2) describes the plan and the criteria to be used in selecting candidates 
for the program, the rationale for th'e recommended criteria and a de- 
scription of the procedures for further developing the specifications for 
selection, admission, and post-admission screening of trainees; (3) pre- 
sents the general framework of the program with particular reference to 
the relationship of the professional sequence to general education, area 
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specialization, pre -professional content and student teaching. In this 
component an approximation is given of the proportion of the trainee’s 
time that will be devoted to the various elements (general education, 
professional.' education, area specialization) of the total program; (4) 
indicates a general description of the learning experiences and content 
in the professional aspects of the program, the beginnings of an effort 
to cluster the professional content around teaching behaviors, and an 
illustration of how such content will be organized and taught with reference 
to behavioral objectives; (5) provides some analysis of the conditions 
that need to be planned for if on-the-job (in-service) programs are to be 
effective. Then a broad outline of an in-service program is presented; ^ 
(6) describes the evaluation and feedback techniques to be used, the 
design for evaluating the on-the-job (in-service) program, the data stor- 
age and information retrieval capabilities and the design for continually 
and systematically up-dating the teacher education program based upon 
the identification, implementation and testing of new procedures and 
hypotheses. Attention is given to what needs to be done in order xux' an 
institution to be. able to implement a program of evaluation based on 
behavioral objectives; (7) analyzes faculty requirements, presents pos- 
sible staff utilization patterns, proposes an administrative organization 
that will facilitate the implementation of the program and suggests the 
kinds of professional development (in-service education) activities for 
university and public school faculties that are dictated by the unique 
elements of the program. 

Rationale and Tenets of the Proposed Model; 

The rationale is based upon findings of relevant research and cer- 
tain basic convictions and assumptions held by personnel of the several 
schools, colleges, and departments of the university that are responsible 
for the preparation of elementary teachers. 

The following major tenets of this rationale and the unique features 
that each implies for the model may be useful in interpreting the seven 
program components; 

1. Only persons with demonstrated ability and interest should be 
admitted to the program. The model proposes to use the student’s first 
two college years to better prepare him to make an intelligent decision 
about requesting admission to the teacher education program. It also 
imposes responsibilities upon the institution involving systematic data 
collection, analysis and decision ma.king related to the applicant’s ad- 
mission CO, or rejection from, the professional sequence. 

2. The program is based on the assumption that the content of 
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teacher education, to a considerable extent is yet to be developed any- 
where in the United States. . . 

Toward the end of going beyond existing horizons this moael sug 
gests the elimination of professional education courses in the usual sense 
at the pre-serf 7 ice level. Professional concepts and skills will be char- 
acterized as a cluster of desired behaviors. Evaluation techniques will 
be employed as an integral part of the monitoring of performance levels 
related to each desired behavior. 

Furthermore, the amount of time to be spent by trainees on the 
various professional education components will be flexible. When a 
trainee can demonstrate that he understands and can perform at an ac- 
ceptable predetermined level on any single behavioral objective or a 
cluster of the behavioral objectives, he will move on to another. Recog- 
nizing that different teaching situations may require different kinds of 
behavior, the understanding and performance of the student will be test- 
ed in several diverse situations, 

3. The professional components of the new program should con- 
sist of conceptualizing, analyzing and experiencing teaching. Study 
about teaching, about learning, and about child growth and development 
cannot, in itself, be expected to produce desirable teacher behaviors. 

The proposed model will attempt to eliminate the dichotomy between 
laboratory experience and abstract experience. The full range of ex- 
periences --from the most abstract to the most concrete- -shall be brought 
to bear on each concept and skill. This can be done through simulated 
experiences,, micro -teaching, self criticism (by using precise objective 
criteria developed for the program) and a variety of c^her procedures 
and techniques. 

4. No one type of teacher behavior or a behavior pattern is best 
for all children in all situations. The model will support the development 
of a variety of teaching strategies and styles, and it will’, require that the 
student teacher demonstrate his ability to pick and choose from these to 
accomplish the desired learning outcomes in children. 

5. Some teaching concepts and skills are specific for teaching of 
only one kind of content, while others are appropriate for a wide variety 
of content areas in the elementary curriculum. The proposed model 
will require that the acquisition of content be stated in behavioral terms. 
This suggests that the behavioral objectives unique to a content area and 
those common to several areas can be identified and organized into a 
hierarchical system. 
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6. The goal of the pre- service program should be to prepare teach- 
ers to begin normal responsibilities in a scjiool situation. This means 
that the trainee will not have reached full maturity upon completion of the 
pre-service program. Some concepts will later broaden and deepen, 
and experiences in additional types of situations will further refine and 

mature his skill. 



7. The implementation of the proposed program will require faculty 
members at the teacher training institution to gain new understandings 
and skills for working with other professionals and students. As the 
program is planned and implemented, and as the feedback on its imple- 
mentation is assessed, each participating faculty member should have 
the maximum opportunity to learn from his colleagues without embaras- 
sment. Simple as it may appear, the proposed model suggests that the 
best way to rejuvenate teacher trainers is to immerse them in the develop 
ment of the educational specifications represented -in the training program. 
Thus, teacher trainers who must be expected to develop the evaluative 
criteria related to an educational objective, or a cluster of objectives, 
can only do this effectively through experiencing and mastering the repre- 
sentative behavior. 

S. A program for the preparation of elementary teachers such as 
that visualized in this proposal requires resources in addition to those 
found in the university setting. Planning and implementation of education 
al specifications must represent a cooperative venture among university 
personnel, teachers, administrators and tlie personnel from all other 
supporting agencies who have a stake in determining what elementary 
teachers should be able to accomplish. 



The model uniquely suggests a more specifically structured coopera- 
tive arrangement between university and school personnel, particularly 
as related to laboratory-type experiences. 

Furthermore, the writing team has rigorously avoided including in 
the model a number of critical considerations that aj>pear to us as more 
proper aspects for the educational specifications development stage. The 
tendency to slip into discussions of organization, "How much of what, 
a description of the specifics of study in depth, and program scope and 
sequence has been resisted. ' "The task, as we see it, is to describe ^ 
systematic procedures (models) for arriving at specific teacher behaviors 
and to gave appropriate attention to those forces which will impinge upon 
the development of these behaviors." 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
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I. Expected Teacher Behaviors 

Program goals are stated in terms of teacher behaviors. Be- 
haviors are observable, and thus help to link the program abstractions 
to the reality of concrete actions. Behaviors can be evaluated, and the 
evaluations used both to chart positiye progress and also to indicate the 
direction toward which remediation should proceed. This evaluation can 
be applied as a measure of individual progress and also of the progress 
of the program or a particular part of it. 

The term "teacher behavior" is used to describe and classify the 
functions which the teacher performs. The system to be developed makes 
allowance for this open-ended usage. The model recognizes several types 
of teacher functions. One type related to planning of outcomes, another 
to planning and implementation of strategies, another to feedback analysis 
or evaluation, and another to maintenance of appropriate learning behavior 
through reinforcement. 

Teacher behaviors (activities) go beyond teacher competencies 
(capabilities) in that they imply evidence of the use of competencies. 

Goals are stated at this time as broad descriptions of teacher behaviors. 
Stating the goals in broa.d terms at this time is inappropriate for develop- 
ing the general framework for the proposed model and for indicating what 
yet needs to be done before the model can be implemented. It is recog- 
nized that the behaviors will need to be stated in more specific terms for 
different clusters and hierarchies of professional experiences. Gagne 
and others (see Component 4) have developed procedures v/hich promise 
to make these behaviors more susceptible to the kinds of evaluative 
procedures that approach an objectivity and precision not heretofore pos- 
sible. No attempt has been made at this point to follow a logical order 
or to develop a hierarchy of experiences. Bloom's Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives will be utilized later as specifications for implementation 
are developed. Furthermore, it is not vmlikely that additional teacher 
behaviors of this broad, general character will be identified at the time 
specifications are drawn and that some of those already identified may be 
combined at that step. Ten major teacher behaviors which wovild appear 
to constitute a working list are: 

1. The teacher will devise objectives in terms of behaviors which 
are understood and accepted by the learners. 

2. The teacher will integrate the program and materials of in- 
struction by interpreting both individual needs of the pupils and the total 
learning situation that exists. The reservoir of knowledge available to the 
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teacher and its bounds are determined only by what the teacher knows 
and is able to use. Packages of materials and methods have been develop- 
ed by essperts in the various subject fields. These are now available in 
full-blown form for use by elementary school teachers. However, few 
teachers can use them because the orientation of an average teacher (his 
experiential background, his personality and the elements of his teaching 
environment) seldom matches that of the developers of educational pack- 
ages. He must first be aware that the material is seldom usable in its 
original form and second be able to adapt it .successfully. The teacher 
is still a curriculum builder in the full sense in that he must find, as- 
semble, and organize the major materials of instruction to be used, but 
the teacher in 1963 has more decisions to make in the interpretation of 
the programs and materials than did the teacher two decades ago. 

3. The teacher will plan and employ appropriate teaching strategies 
for the attainment of objectives. Varying strategies are needed for the 
attainment of varying objectives. Strategy may be regarded as the tech- 
nique for solving certain teaching problems. At one level the teacher 
must develop a perspective on the problem to be solved by a teaching be- 
havior. At another level the strategy planner devises procedures and 
organizes materials from the standpoint of this perspective, -pie teacher 
then through empirical testing, finds out whether his strategy is useful 
to his goal and whether it is also useful in taking him beyond his goal to 
new goals. The apprentice teacher must do more than learn the concepts 
and skills of how to present a discipline. He must learn when and in 
what manner these concepts and skills may be useful for teaching an in- 
dividual pupil. 



4. The teacher will evaluate learning outcomes in terms of human 
behavior. 



5. The teacher will manipulate and' control the classroom environ- 
ment so that most effective learning can take place. A most important 
factor in the classroom environment is the teacher. Perhaps the most 
important element in the influence of the teacher on that environment is 
the extent to which the teacher is in control of her own behavior. The 
teacher in training needs to learn to be able to hold her own social be- 
havior at arm’s length and examine it as it has a bearing on the class- 
room environment. The factors that the teacher manipulates are his own 
behaviors, the classroom facilities, the equipment, the materials of in- 
struction, and to some extent, the behavior of the pupils. 

An analysis needs to be made of what it means for the teacher to be 
able to give her attention contingently for effective learning to- take place. 
This is the maintenance function of teaching. 
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6. The teacher will use technology appropriately in attaining 
stated objectives. He should understand the limitations and capabilities 
of materials and equipment as they relate to the teaching -learning pro- 
cess. 

7. The teacher will draw upon a breadth of knowledge and a depth 
of understanding about society and human behavior, as well as about con- 
tent fields. 

8. The teacher will provide leadership in the school building and/ 
or school district as an agent of change. Inherent in this is the realiza- 
tion that graduates should be armed to resist the erosion of professional 
idealism which sometimes comes when beginning teachers are confronted 
with the real life school situation and colleagues who are committed to 
maintaining the status quo. Teachers must continue to grow and change. 

9. The teacher will share with colleagues in planning and directing 
the learning experiences of a group of children. Elementary school 
teachers of today, to say nothing of 1978, cannot reasonably be expected 
to be well informed in all areas of the elementary school curriculum. 

The model proposes that each teacher have some depth beyond general 
education in an area of study on which the curriculum for the elementary 
schools draws. 

10. The teacher will demonstrate an understanding of learning 
principles and their application to teaching situations. Talking about the 
use and evaluation of learning principles has been the rule; involvement 
in them has been the exception. The implications of research on the 
learning process must be made explicit by providing experiences in all 
phases of selecting materials, planning strategies, stating objectives, 
controlling classroom environments, evaluating learning, and dealing 
with extra class and extra school forces that influence pupil learning. 



II: Screening and Selecting Teacher Trainees 
Pre - admission Screening and Selecting : 

Two dimensions of admission screening and selection a'*e proposed. 
One will be beamed toward helping the student make ' a wise career choice, 
prior to requesting admission to the professional school and the other will 
define the parameters whereby the professional school accepts, puts on 
probation, or rejects the candidate. Factors and activities that should 
contribute to a potential candidate’s choice will also be sources of basic 
data upon which the college will make its decision. 
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Initial screening activities will be accomplished throughout the can- 
didate’s first two years and prior to making application to the professional 
school. The screening activity will be designed to include data collection 
and evaluation of evidence that the candidate has: 

1. met existing academic requirements. 

2. participated in a teaching situation for a given number of clock 
hours. This participation might include such activities as organized 
tutorial service, teacher aid, certified volunteer classroom work and 
paid instructional services. These activities will be in accordance with 
objective criterion design and systematic behavior evaluation. 

3. achieved minimal academic skills in broad areas (i. e. , reading 
proficiency, oral communication, etc.) and skills in specific areas appro- 
priate to developed criteria. 

4. had certain organized introductory teacher education experiences 
designed to introduce broad concepts of the teaching profession. 

5. undergone some personality evaluation to include observation by 
competent professionals during the assessment process. 

6. met minimal health standards and is free of physical disabilities 
that would preclude his effective operation in a teaching career. 

Post Admission Screening: 

Screening will continue throughout the professional school program. 
It will be carried on primarily through monitoring the acquisition of edu- 
cational objectives and student counseling, and it will emphasize syste- 
matic assessment and personal progress evaluation. This screening 
will be done through a variety of methods (i.e. , video tapes, tape re- 
corders, trained observers, micro-teaching). Insofar as possible 
screening will be based upon objectively validated criteria which now 
exist or can be developed. 

The departmental program will be organized to facilitate branching 
the student into and out of developmental and/or remedial activities as 
he moves through laboratory experiences, professional sequence activi- 
ties, specialization study and student teaching responsibilities. 

The De /elopment of. Specifications : 

Specifications will have to include a careful selection of instruments 
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for measuring aptitude, achievement and personality traits. Further 
refinements will need to be made in the procedures to be followed in 
providing counseling experiences for prospective candidates for admis- 
sion and for providing some involvement in school situations which will 
provide a basis for the -student to determine whether or not to apply for 
admission. Plans will be established for collecting a variety of data to 
be used in the screening process and for developing procedures for eval- 
uating these data to decide whether to admit candidates. 

III. Overall Outline of the Model Program 

As conceived the program relates to the entire gamut of the col- 
legiate experiences provided for the trainee, including general education, 
content specialization, pre- professional content and professional educa- 
tion. It will be offered at three levels; underclass, pre service and 
in-service. A two-year program covering the freshman and sophomore 
college years is called the under-class level. The pre-service program, 
beginning with the junior year, includes whatever is necessary to es - 
tablish evidence of satisfactory behaviors in the academic disciplines 
and the professional program, and concludes with the awarding of a 
bachelor’s degree. The in-ser-^/ice program will be the equivalent of 
approximately one year of r>tudy extended over three to four years of 
teaching and will conclude "^vith the awarding of a master's degree. 

IV. Professional Learning Experiences and Content 

Professional learning experiences and content in this proposed model 
are viewed as essentially tl.e same as the teaching behaviors set as -goals. 
Objectives stated in Component one mark out the behaviors to be developed 
in each of the important dimensions of teaching. The concepts and skills 
to be taught the trainees wiM be those which are necessary components of 
the behaviors. 

The dimensions of in -class room teaching behavior are probably 
the ones most crucial to teaching success. They are also the ones most 
in need of more adequate conceptualization. Schemata will be developed 
to describe teaching and the functional models and to incorporate con- 
ceptions of classroom teaching variables relatively unknown in teacher 
training programs now in operation. 

• 

When the conceptual structure has been developed, experts in the 
parent disciplines related to each dimension of teaching will be asked to 
survey their disciplines to determine what behavior constitutes effective 
performance of ^e variables in that dimension. 
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This approach assumes that courses in learning theory, develop- 
mental psychology,, etc. , as presently constituted, have little direct 
relevance to teaching. It is also assumed that it is unreasonable to 
expect the teacher to determine by himself how and where knowledge 
of any parent discipline (learning theory, developmental psychology) is 
relevant. Relevancy of such knowledge to specific aspects of teaching 
performance must be clearly established in the teacher training program. 

The model for teaching teacher behaviors is based on the assump- 
tion that there is a hierarchy of steps in the development of a particular 
teaching behavior, and perhaps a hierarchy as to which of the teaching 
behaviors should be taught first and which next until the most complex 
behaviors are developed. 

The procedures derived by Gagne seem to be promising. He pro- 
poses a theoretical problem: the trainee knows the learning scores of 
pupils on a given examination. He is asked to apply two different methods 
for grading the students. Gagne analyzes this task into its components 
by asking the question, "What does the trainee need to know in order 
to perform this task?" This analysis, Gagne says, might lead to sub- 
objectives such as the listing of procedures for deriving grades from 
criterion-referenced tests. These sub -objectives are, in turn, sub- 
jected again to a question, such as, "What does the student need to know?" 
The process of setting sub-objectives and asking the question, ' What 
does the student need to know?" results in a diagram of the process 
that Gagne considers a knowledge hierarchy: the terminal behavior is 
listed at the tip and is connected to. the appropriate subordinate behaviors. 

As stated earlier, one important objective of the proposed training 
program is that of having the teacher use his attention contingently to 
maintain an effective learning environment. The way in which this ob- 
j.ective might be broken into a sequence of sub- objectives is set forth 
below to illustrate the procedure described by Gagne: (Illustration on 
next page. ) 

A variety of activities will be engaged in to achieve each sub- 
objective. Some sub-objectives will require reading of appropriate ma- 
terial and discussing it with the professor and other students (sub- 
objectives six and seven); another sub-objective might require learning 
to use an observation schedule (sub- objective five); and still another 
sub-objective might require classroom demonstration of skill in achieving 
certain goals or behaviors (Components two and three). 
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V. On-the-Job (In-Service) Training 

The program for improving teacher behaviors after they have com- 
pleted the pre- service program and have full teaching responsibilities is 
regarded as a continuation of the pre-service program. In large measure 
it has been planned all in one piece with the clear understanding that cer- 
tain teacher behaviors might be developed more effectively after some 
full-time teaching experiences. This part of the model is expected to be 
the equivalent of approximately one year of full-time study. 



There are certain initial assumptions upon which the in-service 
program is based: 

1. The responsibility for the in-service program lies with the pro- 
fession, the schools, the state department of education, and the university. 
The in-service program implies a cooperative venture between the schools, 
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the profession, the state department of education, and the university. 
Recently the schools have taken little responsibility for this activity. 

2. A major function of a university in the teacher education pro- 
gram is the provision of in-service education, especially for its gradu- 
ates and for teachers in its service area. In-service programs should 
be a regular part of the university program for teachers, and adequa-te 
provisions should be made for staffing and funding this activity. 

3. Public school systems should routinely provide adequate time 
with pay for the in-service education of the professional staff. In-service 
programs should be scheduled at psychologically sound times and inter- 
vals to insure maximum teacher attention, interest and motivation. 

4. Working on pertinent problems related to improving instruction 
is an effective way to improve teacher behaviors. 

To make in-service program effective, major reorientations of the 
roles of schools and school systems, junior colleges, and the state de- 
partment of education, will have to be made. One of the early tasks in 
developing specifications for the in-service program will be to get some 
regional (within state) learning centers established with incentives for 
schools to use them in imprDving their programs. 

VI. Data Storage, Retrieval., and Feedback 

Evaluation for this model is conceptualized as being essentially of 
two types: formative and summative. Formative evaluation comprises 
those activities which take place during the actual development of mater- 
ials of instruction. These activities are conducted by an evaluation 
specialist who is sympathetic with, and a part of, the curriculum develop- 
ment team. His task is to gather both quantitative and qualitative infor- 
mation which is fed back to tlie writers and developers in order to revise 
and strengthen the program. Emphasis in formative evaluation in on 
what the students do not learn as opposed to what they do learn. The 
"negative" information which is gathered can be utilized to restructure 
and rework these portions of the curriculum so that the probability of 
meeting the objectives is increased. 

Formative evaluation of a curriculum terminates when the develop-' 
ers are agreed that all feasible improvements have been made and that 
the objectives have been met successfully by the students going through 
the program. When a product has been completed, it is available for 
summative evaluation. 
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Summative evaluation is that phase of curriculum evaluation in 
which the finished product is compared with some other product in terms 
of its effectiveness and efficiency in obtaining the desired objectives., 



Considerations in the development of the system for the evaluation 
of the training program should begin with the establishment of the be- 
havioral objectives for the total program. These beha\vioral objectives, 
.according to Mager, should consist of three major componentsi (1) under 
what conditions the actual behaviors will have to be performed; (2) is a 
description of the actual behavior that is to be observed; (3) is that of 
the criteria to which the behavior must be performed. As with all the 
components of the systems model, these criteria need to be flexible and 
continuously monitored in terms of their feasibility and acceptability 
in the total instructional program. 

Actual design of the evaluation will begin with behavioral objectives 
which will be outlined in the educational specifications. The types of 
evaluation will depend upon the specifics of the behavioral objectives. 

The sequencing of the behavioral objectives indicates that as the 
trainee approaches the terminal objective of the program, more and 
more of the subordinate objectives become interrelated and the ex- 
pected behavioral outcomes become more and more complex. Also, 
the evaluation instruments must become more comprehensive in nature; 
e. g. , the total evaluation of a practice teaching situation may involve 
many variables such as observer ratings, student performance, teacher’s 
preparation of the instructional materials, feedback of supervisors, and 
the effective use of media. 

It may also be props ed that various media such as video tape and 
computers be implemented in the total evaluation sequence. These de- 
vices provide not only a permanent record of the performance of the stu- 
dent and, therefore, a record which may be scrutinized by a number of 
investigators, but also a means of self-evaluation by the student. Eval- 
uation of this program should not only provide data to the developers of 
the program, but also to the students as they progress through it. The 
use of video tape will provide the beginning teacher with an informative 
and impersonal viow of his own teaching behaviors, and will provide an 
opportunity for him to criticize his own techniques. 

The use of computer assisted instruction will also be both evaluative 
and diagnostic in nature. For example, under either individualized or 
classroom type instruction, the computer could be programmed with 
relevant review and test-like questions with which the student wovild be 
required to interact prior to his taking the final evaluation of a particular 
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objective. These materials provide immedia.te feedback to the student 
in terms of identification, misconceptions, and inadequacies of know- 
ledge in particular areas. This is possible through the dynamic natuie 
q£ computer assisted instruction which permits the s'todent to submit his 
own answer to a question and have it evaluated by the instructional pro- 
gram in the computer. Information provided to the trainee in terms of 
feedback to him, can be recorded on magnetic tape and can be summarized 
and presented to the instructor in order to indicate the strengths and 
weaknesses of particular trsiinees as well as the group s-s a whole. Also, 
the computer can be effectively used for the administration of various 
paper and pencil type examinations. While feedback to the student will 
be designed for student interest, much more detailed, statistical infor- 
mation will be given to a responsible faculty member. The faculty mem- 
ber can then use this information to guide the student either in advance- 
ment or in remedial activities. 

If an individualized approach is adopted for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers, the need for .a management device which has a facility 
for data storage and rapid retrieval of information is required. The 

proposed program indicates a need for storing pertinent informa.i,ion on 

every trainee about his background and current status in the university 
and in the teacher training program. A trainee's status in the program 
could be clearly indicated by a print-out of the objectives which he has 
already met, and further indicate additional objectives to be riiet in order 
to achieve the final terminal behavior. Information about test perfor- 
mance and personal evaluations might also be stored. These evaluations 
will be available for advising and assisting students in the preparation 
of their programs. 

In addition to storing information about the trainee, the computer 
system can also store the detailed specifications of the curriculum- pro- 
gram itself. When this is available, the trainee will be able to interact 
with the computer and determine the various types of behaviors that will 
be required in order to progress towards a degree. Many of the coun- 
seling activities which are quite routine in nature can be readily carried 
out by interaction between the trainee and the computer. Only those 
problems which obviously require human interaction and judgment would 
be referred to faculty members. 

Management of small components of instruction can be done through 
the interaction of the trainee with the computer. For example, for a 
particular module, some of the instruction might be given directly via 
the computer, as well as using the computer to direct the trainee to other 
relevant activities such as watching a film, listening to an audio tape, 
reading particular textbooks, or referring to particular articles in the 
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library. The use of this approach to instruction would not only provide 
the trainee with an example of individualized instruction, but would also 
make necessary the possession of knovc'ledge of the use of other instruc- 
tional media such as 16 mm projectors, slide projectors and tape re- 
corders. 

There must be an extended period of in-service training in order 
to orient the teaching faculty to the possible usage of the computer 
system and to obtain their assistance in deri'^dng the specifications for 
the kind of data which would be stored in the computer. By involving 
the faculty, one can expect tha.t the output from the system will be utilized 
more effectively. Instructors must be thoroughly famiiliar with the total 
procedure and must be prepared to accept the empirical evidence in the 
form of the data from the trainees. This data should serve as a guideline 
for revising any or all of the components in the total program. 

VII. College Faculty Requirements, Staff Utilization Pattern 
And Professional Development (In-Service Training) For 

College Faculty and Cooperating Public School Teachers 

The model program outlined up to this point will require a faculty 
with a high level of demonstrable and measurable competencies. Inas- 
much as the model is based on identifying and measuring the terminal 
behavior of the teachers in training, it is mandatory that the faculty be 
able to provide the instruction and guidance to permit the teachers in 
training, to achieve the terminal behaviors effectively and efficiently. 

The program also requires extensive team planning as the con- 
tinuous adapting and revising of the program is carried on. Once the 
model program is ready for implementation, it will require the utilization 
of the staff in a unique way. A large part of the time of -the 
college of education faculty will be spent in prescribing, coordinating and 
evaluating the experiences of trainees designed to develop behaviors. 

The number of methods courses will be sharply reduced if not complete- 
ly discontinued and replaced by a variety of experiences related to class- 
room teaching. Some of the faculty members will not be "teaching" in 
the old sense. In these new roles, they will be designing experiences 
for the trainees and gathering materials for their use in activities such 
as micro -teaching, simulation, and video taping. They also will be 
planning classroom participation as well as intensive and extensive stu- 
dent teaching. By planning experiendes for the trainees to carry out 
rather than planning lessons or lectures, the instructor actively demon- 
strates commitment ot the teacher behaviors which emphasize student 
rather than teacher involvement in learning activity. 
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The faculty requirements and utilization pattern emphasize the 
need for extensive professional development of the college faculty. The 
faculty concerned with the content courses must realize that certain 
measurable levels of achievement will be prescribed and that this will 
necessitate a variety of activities and courses that trainees may use to 
gain the required level. Thus the faculty members for the new program 
will have to up-date their technique for diagnosing, counseling and eval- 
uating, as well as develop applicable methods, techniques and tools for 
use in their classrooms. 

An equally important thrust of the in-service program should be 
directed toward the cooperating public school teacher who will be con- 
cerned with the classroom experiences of the trainees. Cooperating 
teachers will be regarded as university faculty associates with something 
like joint appointments by the university and by the school system at which 
tlieir major work is done. Time will be provided for them to work with 
student teachers and a definite period of t2.*a-ining equivalent to at least two 
full-time summer terms will be given to the cooperating teachers to pre- 
pare them for their work with student teachers.' This training will not 
consist of the mechanics of supervising student teachers, but rather of 
a study of the research that has been done on teaching effectiveness, some 
of the models that have been developed for teaching, the new materials 
that have been developed for teaching, the new materials that have been 
developed by the experts in the academic fields, the new media for teaching 
including micro -teaching, video tape, etc. , and where necessary, addition- 
al study in some of the academic subjects. 

It should be readily apparent that an extensive amount of time will 
be required for the professional development (in-service training) Oj. the 
college faculty and cooperating public school teachers. It is entirely 
possible that the initial part of the implementation phase of the program 
will be devoted to "tooling up" for the project and/or to approaches among 
the social and behavioral sciences, and general experimentation in the 
individualization of instruction for teachers. Team members would match 
the problem with necessary new directions , organizations, content, ma- 
terials, teaching behavior, facility use or location, administration, 
management, and even financing. The new dimensions of these compon- 
ents become the criteria for a teafeher education model which is then 
designed. 

The teacher education model would be tested against the same ur- 
ban setting and education parameters that influenced its creation. Methods 
and procedures of testing would be a high priority design team function, 
After this testing, adaptations of the model would be used to create special 
programs, seminars, workshops, and in-service programs for teachers. 
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administrators, and teacher educators. 

Project Ma.na.gement Control Chart 

The control chart, which is a part of the project requirements, is 
designed to give the project manager instant and comparable information 
about the progress of each and all components of the project. In addition, 
it is a basis for management decisions on the allocation of resources. 

The chart is a composite of the PERT techniques and the Critical Path 

Method. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE GEORGIA PLAN FOR DEVELOPING 

A MODEL SYSTEM OF TEACHER EDU- 
CATION-ELEMENTARY 



University of Georgia 



I, Introduction 

The system for developing specifications described in this proposal 
employs what might be termed a modified system analysis approach. In 
general, the network begins with the identification of the rationale which 
is to be used for the determination of the specific pupil behaviors which 
teachers are to create in pupils and flows from this to determining the 
numerous specific behaviors which teachers must have in order to create 
these changes in pupils. Teacher behaviors in turn are used to deter- 
mine the specifications for the conditions necessary to create desired 
changes in the behaviors of undergraduate and in-service teacher educa- 
tion students. Particular attention, is given to all aspects of the teacher 
education program: administration, organization, instruction, materials, 
equipment, staffing, and facilities, and detailed specifications are stated. 
Cutting across the entire flow of events is the subsystem of evaluation 
which is concerned with developing numerous specifications for obtaining, 
recording, and evaluating of data and the instruments to be used carrying 
out its function. 

A beginning point for improvement of education lies in the role of 
the teacher. The teacher, whose mammoth influence on student learning; 
cannot be denied, must have a key part in facilitating improvement. The 
teacher education environment for the prospective or in-service teacher 
is the most crucial influence on that teacher. What happens to and within 
the teacher is of utmost importance in transforming the education process 
from a closed system into a dynamic interactive complex which exists in a 
healthy steady -state condition. 
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A Statement of Purpose ; 



The goal of the Georgia model of teacher education is to produce 
teachers of optimum effectiveness. Optimum teacher effectiveness, as 
used throughout the pages of this proposal denotes the execution of in- 
structional performance, derived from the best available practice, and 
supported by sound research and/or theory. Optimum teacher effective- 
ness, in the final analysis, will be evaluated in terms of optimum pupil 
learning. 

The behavioral competencies required to make giant strides in 
optimizing pupil learning have not been well defined or stated. Yet 
never before has the education had the potential that it has today for 
defining and stating those competencies. Theories, models, and re- 
search findings are now available to become the base for the task at 
hand. The educational leadership knows more than it has ever known in 
the area of multi-disciplinary effort. The hardware and software es- 
sential for accomplishing the goal is available in ever-increasing quantity 

and quality. 

II. The Products --Specifications 
The General Nature £f the Products 



The system for providing a model educational program for elemen- 
tary teachers herein described will have four sets of specifications which 
broadly categorize all aspects of the model program; specifications for: 

(1) teaching behaviors essential for effective instruction in the elementary 
school, (2) conditions essential to producing teachers who possess the 
behaviors required for effective teaching in the elementary school, (3) 
candidates admissible to the model teacher education program, and (4) 
systematic evaluation of all aspects of the defined model. 

B. Othani^l Smith’s concept of teaching as "a system of actions in- 
tended to induce learning" (Curriculum Framework for Georgia Schools, 
p. 9) is useful here because it calls attention to two sets of behaviors in 
the educative process - -that of the teacher, and that of the learner. The 
two sets of behaviors are necessarily interrelated. The teacher’s class- 
room behaviors should be directly related to the behavioral changes which 
are deemed desirable for the learners. 

Specifications for Desirable Pupil Behaviors : 

Information relating to desirable pupil behaviors is available from 
numerous sources. There are national reports (White House Conference), 



state guides (Curriculum Framework for Georgia Schools), and various 
local bulletins. The behaviors identified in' sources such as these are 
described with varying levels of specificity. Some are stated as general 
aims, others as basic developmental goals, and still others as behavioral 

outcomes. 

At another level of specificity there are statements which describe 
recommended developmental goals for elementary school children. The 
Mid-Century Committee Elementary Education identified nine basic areas 
of elementary school learning (Kearney, 1953). The Committee specified 
sets of behavioral outcomes for nine areas using four domains of behavior 
“”viz. , knowledge and understanding, skill and competence, attitude and 
interest, and action pattern. 

Other sets of behavioral outcomes are specified and organized by 
subject area elements. Reading is one c f the basic phases of the com- 
munications area of elementary school learning; it is also a basic req- 
uisite for mature development in the other areas of elementary school 
learning. Observable learner behaviors indicate what elementary school 
children will be expected to do in relation to comprehension and study skills 
as they reach a terminal point in their elementary reading instruction. 

Other sets of behavior outcomes are specified for the speaking, 
listening, writing, etc. phases of the communications area of elementary 
school learning,, and for the remaining academic and artistic areas studied 
©lementary schools. The information will be collected, analyzed and 
categorized in terms of general aims, basic developmental goals, and 
expected behavioral outcomes. The behavioral outcomes will be further 
classified as desirable changes in cognitive, affective, and competency 
or action pattern domains of behavior. The Program Development per- 
sonnel will have the responsibility for performing this operation. The 
system or classification of desirable learner behaviors will then serve 
as a major point of departure for determining the teacher behaviors 
necessary to accomplish these objectives. 

Specifications for Teacher Behaviors 

Teaching behaviors essential for effective instruction in the elemen-- 
tary school are to be determined on the basis of what are found to be de- 
sirable pupil behaviors until decision is made regarding desirable pupil 
behaviors this document can only suggest what might be contained in the 

document. 

A basic decision in determining teacher behaviors might be that a 
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teacher must be proficient in at least two broad categories of learning: 

(1) knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are needed for professional 

performance, and (2) characteristics necessary for assuming intelligent 
leadership in our society. Specific teacher behaviors would be reported 
by two broad categories which might be entitled: Professional Education, 

and General Education. Further subdivisions would be required. 

A model of optimum teacher effectiveness might then be constructed 
which would identify the main tasks for elementary teacher performance 
through analyzing the specific behaviors used in connection with them. 

The behavioral elements would then be used to establish performance 
tasks to be learned by prospective as well as experienced elementary 
teachers who are not competent in them. 

A body of information concerning important teacher behaviors is 
already available as a result of research studies carried on-by Hughes, 
Flanders, Smith, Ryan-s, Bellack and others. Certain dat?. derived from 
these studies indicate that there are selected areas of behavioral compe- 
tencies in which teachers need to work more effectively with elementary 
school children. A teacher assumes a variety of roles while carrying on 
his profession in an elementary school. 

These roles appear to involve: (1) instructional perform? ~ice, 

(2) self- directive, (3) personal -social interaction, (4) communications, 
(5) academic area (e. g. , language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
science, etc.), (6) professional conduct, (7) interpretation and use of 
research and development, and (8) team participation. Teacher be- 
haviors for these and other recommended areas are to be formulated and 
refined through the cooperative efforts of the following types of individuals: 
(a) representative personnel from institutions of higher education, (b) 
state department of education personnel, (c) representative local school 
district personnel, (d) lay personnel from selected state and local resource 
centers, (e) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare personnel 

at national and regional levels, and (f) technical and consultant person- 
nel from across the nation. 

The behaviors specified through the cooperative efforts of the above 
personnel could then be grouped in terms of the proposed categories of 
behavioral competency. 

Each behavioral outcome could be translated into a set of performance 
tasks and students would be expected to demonstrate proficiency in per- 
forming these various tasks as he advances through the instructional pro- 
gram. 
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T1i 6 syst6m of lD6li3.vior3.1 t3.sks spocifisii m rol&tion to tlio rocorn- 
mended categories of behavioral outcomes might be regarded as the 
specifications for teache-: professional behaviors for the Georgia Model 
Teacher Education Program. 

The General Education might be defined as that which deals with 
many his relationships to hinciself, to other men and to his environment. 

Students will be expected to acquire understandings, attitudes, and 
skills related to the following types of developmental goals; 

A background of general knowledge in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences. 

A particular competency in the subject matter of his teach- 
ing fields, and habits of reading and study which keep 
him abreast of them. 

A growing understanding of democracy in relation to all 
our institutions and human relationships . . . 

A skill in communicating effectively with children and 
adults in speech and writing. 

A broad and wholesome interest and an aesthetic taste and 
appreciation. 

Specifications for Essential Conditions 

The October 1968 model will set forth specifications for the facilities 
equipment, programs, schedules, and organization that are deemed neces- 
sary in order to produce professional workers with the desired charac- 
teristics. 

Regarding facilities it will indicate the kinds of classrooms, labora- 
tories, demonstration centers, language laboratories, seminar rooms, 
and computer stations required. Equipment lists wouxd include audio- 
visual instruments from film, projectors, tape recorders, and overhead 
projectors to more recently designed computerized teaching machines. 
Instructional programs would be specifically named if available , other- 
wise specifications for what is needed would be presented in detail. 

There would be a description of the sequence for presentations of treat- 
ments and of the overall organization of the klodel program. 

As for learning activities there would be mention of instructional 
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progTciins best Ccirri6d out through sominurs , indepondont study activi*" 
ties and laboratory experiences. In addition is the likelihood that newer 
approaches and/or content would be included; programmed texts such 
asMager's Preparing Instructional Objectives (196<^), filmstrip-tape 
programs such as Popham*s ^^Educational Objectives ("VlklEXj 19^7)j 
simulated laboratory programs such as Cruickshank, Broadbent, and 
Bubb's "Teaching Problems Laboratory" (SRA, 1967), and clinical 
analysis techniques such as micro -teaching (Stanford University) and 
interaction analysis (Flanders). 

To prepare students in certain aspects of the sciences and arts it 
would be in order if it were found that certain technological developments 
such as computer assisted instruction with specifically named programs 
were a part of the specifications evolving from the review of the literature 
and recommendations of specialists. 



It is expected that in preparing the specifications for the "conditions" 
that considerable attention would be given to organization for instruction. 
This will be done in the light of recent considerations that a high level 
of proficiency in accomplishing key tasks and high levels of cognition in 
academic and professional areas of learning are superior to striving 
toward high grade point averages. It may be that even the traditional 
semester and academic quarter will be set aside for more effective ap- 
proaches to time distribution and individual differences. 

The undergraduate teacher education program might be organized 
into three levels of developmental preparation--introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced. The introductory level could be comprised of a broad range 
of professional education, academic area, and field preparation experi- 
ences, and might extend over a two year period for some students. The 
next two levels might be comprised of more specialized preparation ex- 
periences and each could extend over a shorter or longer period depend- 
ing on the capabilities of the student. Each level of preparation ex- 
perience could be developmental in the sense that the objectives, pro- 
cedures, and materials would be defined, implemented, evaluated, and 
revised both when teachers are going through the program and during 
their first few years of public school performance. 

This example of a model design would be approached as a total 
context- system design. Vertically, .it would extend beyond the normal 
period of a college education. Horizontally, it would extend beyond the 
confines of the university community and interrelate a participant’s pro- 
fessional education and academic area preparation experiences with 
relevant field experiences located in the broader community of public 
school operations. Experienced elementary teachers would follow a 
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similar pattern,, except that they would do so using a reverse direction. 
They would move from the field experiences, and after diagnostic evalu- 
ation be guided into a relevant advanced preparation program of profes- 
sional education and/or academic area experiences. 

Specifi cati ons for Candidates : 

The third main set of specifications to serve as one of these will be 
those which describe the student who may be admissible to the model 
teacher education program. 

It is anticipated, however, that the student selection procedures 
will include tests rationally based on determined prerequisite behaviors 
conducive to success in te^^ching and related to the domains of behaviors! 
cognitive, action patterns, and affective. 

Among the factors to be considered in the cognitive domain are 
verbal ability, numerical ability, and general information. Tests for 
this domain are likely to be selected from the existing inventory to 
measure the candidate’s information, and processes of comprehension, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Measures likely to be applied to 
action pattern are demonstrations, checklists, rating scales and record- 
ings. As regards factors within the affective domain, tests in the form 
of attitude scales, observations, and sociograms would likely be designed 
to obtain the measures. Depending upon the defined requisite teacher 
behaviors other kinds of measures may be obtaineci and evaluated. 

Specifications for Evaluation : 

The specifications for the evaluation procedures as with those for 
the essential conditions and selection procedxires will be dependent upon 
many prior decisions; especially those regarding the objectives, pupil 
and teacher behaviors, and essential conditions. 

The evaluation procedures will, however, have certain basic 
characteristics. The procedures will be based upon the defined objectives 
of the system. The procedures will sample, as extensively as feasible, 
teacher behaviors identified as supporting those objectives. The evalu- 
ation procedures will measure proportionally the mental process as de- 
fined in the objectives. The behaviors will be drawn from the cognitive, 
action pattern and affective domains proportiona.lly to the importance of 
that domain to the objectives. 

Behavioral sampling, type item, and validity have been serious, 
questions in measurements, especially on the elementary school level. 
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In these specifications efforts will be made to break through the limits 
of the past. Such recording equipment as the tape, video tape, and 
peripheral equipment in the computers will be utilized to more ade- 
quately sample behaviors when observational techniques are used. Again 
the computer equipment will be used to store more extensive data on 
achievement and performance. The technique of standard suggestions 
early in the apprenticeship program will be investigated and utilized if 
effective in identifying, interest and motivation. Again, critical incidents 
in the apprenticeship program related to the teacher's attitude will be 
recorded as a possible indicator of longevity in the teaching profession. 

Specifications for evaluation procedures will cover at a minimum 
four aspects. First, they will provide for determining which of the var- 
ious treatments or activities in the instructional program results in the 
teacher achieving the desired behaviors. Secondly, they will be designed 
to measure the relationship between achieving those behaviors and suc- 
cess in teaching. Success in teaching will include the teacher's class- 
room performance and the pupil's learning. The pupil achievement 
measures will satisfy the requirements imposed by the identified object- 
ives, student behaviors, domains, mental processes and desirable test 
characteristics. The evaluation procedures will provide for an analysis 
of results to identify which factors predict success and longevity. Final- 
ly, the evaluation specifications will describe a model to be employed in 
improving the cost effectiveness of the teacher education system. 

The exploratory effort consists of four parts. The community sur- 
vey is conducted to define the limits of the unique factors related to a 
school program such as the social, economic, health, and technological 
aspects. The available resources are searched for information upon 
which to develop an improved elementary education program. The re- 
sources include relevant literature in the library, knowledge and experi- 
ence of authorities, evaluated or recommended educational practices, and 
money available for financing an improved elementary school program. 
The nature of the learner is defined in terms of his abilities, knowledge, 

experience, skills, and health. Each category of students represented in 

the community is to be defined. Reports and recommendations of various 
professional societies on teaching techniques, sequences and student ex- 
periences are collected for reference purposes. The exploratory effort 
provides a partial basis for identifying the elementary teacher and pupil 

behaviors. 

The behaviors of the pupils are necessary to completely and ac- 
curately define those of the teacher. In addition, the teacher must know 
and be ca.pable of performing certain of the pupil behaviors in order to 
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properly teach the students. The criteria to be used in selecting the 
behaviors are those of supporting the defined objectives, satisfying the 
community requirements, conforming with the nature of the learner, 
and compatability with the community resources. 

Teacher and student behaviors provide the base for defining the 
specifications. Specifications are defined for the student teacher and in- 
service teacher. The student teacher specifications cover the areas of 
general education, professional education, subject knowledge, training 
materials, development and apprenticeship program. Specification for 
the in-service teacher will be those of the student teacher less those al- 
ready possessedby the in-service teacher. The specifications will indi- 
cate specifically the training requirements. Expressed in terms of know- 
ledges, understanding, abilities, tasks, skills, and attitudes to be develop- 
ed in the teacher by the program of instruction. 

If the Georgia specifications for the Teacher Education Model are 
to be intelli gable for other institutions, the specifications need to be ac- 
companied by descriptions of kinds of elementary school environments 
for which the specifications for teacher behaviors were prepared. The 
model should indicate, for example, such basic information as the extent 
to which instruction would be centered on one teacher with a limited num- 
ber of specialists for a short duration or whether the class would be con- 
ducted on a daily basis by a number of specialists. In addition, the 
model should indicate the partitioning, if any, and duties. Information of 
this nature is essential for other institutions to use in implementing the 
program. 

A cost-effectiveness model will be developed for tlie Georgia Plan 
of Teacher Education. The Abt Model prepared for the Office of Education 
will serve as a reference. The developed cost-effectiveness model will 
be appropriate for the Georgia Plan, and will consist of three major parts: 
input, process and output. The selection, evaluation, and criterion 
measures will appraise, respectively, the three major parts. Knowledge- 
able manipulations of the model will be performed to approach optimization. 
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CHAPTER 4: A PROPOSED NEW PROGRAM FOR 

TEACHER EDUCATION 



University of Massachusetts 



Summary: A total redefinition of the teacher education program, 

based on performance criteria and multiple routes to the advancement in 
these criteria, is proposed. The program is to be designed to prepare 
a variety of people in different ways for various emerging roles. 

Given these goals, neither course listings nor time and unit re- 
quirements are sufficient. In fact, these are indicated as the boundaries 
from which the proposal seeks* to escape. Conceptual organizers and 
planning principles are to be used to direct the program planning process. 

A major task of the planning is the development of the preformance 
criteria for each components of the program. Most schools of education 
define their programs in terms of courses and activities offered. The 
Massachusetts’ approach will be to define the behaviors, skills, and 
attitudes that a teacher should have upon completion of the program. 
Trainees will have varying alternatives in sequence and time to arrive 

at criterial points. 

Both secondary and elementary teacher training will be developed 
from the same core area. 

Teacher training goals: 

1, Follow as many widely differing strategies as possible to explore 
training consequences, relative efficiency, and relative acceptance and 
appreciation by the trainees. 

2. Provide for continuous diagnosis of needs of each trainee and 
constant evaluation of program components in meeting these needs. 
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3. Provide two or more equal and alternative paths to the same 
objective. 



4. Develop a close relationship between pre-service and in-service 
training to insure that teacher training never ends, i. e. , continuous re- 
newal. 



5. Specific performance criteria, based on task analysis of teach- 
er training are to be identified. Assessment procedures and devices will 
be developed for monitoring trainee. 

Performance Criteria as a Planning Principle : 

Use of performance criteria requires specification of behaviors a 
trainee must have when instruccion is completed. Performance criteria 
may be reached by a variety of paths, and will be developed in three 
broad conceptual areas: content knowledge, behavioral skills, and per- 
sonological skills. 

Conten t Knowledge : 

The restatement of content requirements in terms of performance 
criteria is probably the major thrust of the planning. Content knowledge 
is derived from many sources, of which formal course work is only one. 

Content knowledge is defined to include the depths and breadth of 
knowledge most often seen deriving from both undergraduate liberal arts 
courses and start from within the School of Education. The latter is re- 
garded as an extension of the former, but focussed upon content relevance 
and organization for elementary and secondary pupils. 

Content criteria development requires collaboration between all 
faculty in the University. Respected academicians who are concerting 
themselves with curriculum and teaching at the elementary and secondary 
levels will be used to enhance the development of content criteria. The 
focus of planning will be on defining goals which must be achieved by 
those planning to teach certain subjects (or levels) and then defining per- 
formance that indicate the achievement of these goals by the candidate. 

Three kinds of goals and related performance are suggested: (1) 

What general cumulative knowledge proficiency must be demonstrated by 
an '’educated*' candidate? (2) What type of specialization and in depth 
knowledge should be demonstrated in order to infer future effectiveness 
in the role for which he is preparing? (3) What should the person be able 
to do with knowledge before he is ready for his professional role? 
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Performance criteria reflect the different professional roles of 
candidates, and differentiated requirements are to be established for 
each. Roles suggested were to teach: (1) kindergarten and preschool, 

(2) primary and preschool, (3) intermediate, (4) junior-senior high 
school, (5) a single subject at several levels, (6) two or more related 
subjects at several levels. 

Success in the project will be measured by the extent to which course 
and course equivalents can be replaced by performances that are not 
course bound. 

Behavioral Skills: 

Development of technical skills of teaching is a basic goal of teach- 
er education. A basic premise is that much of teaching consists of spe- 
cific behaviors. The aim is to analyze the complex act of teaching into 
simpler more easily trainable skills and techniques. Micro-teaching is 
to be used for developing the specific teaching skills that have been and 
will be identified. This involves teaching a small group, usually four 
pupils, for a period of five to twenty minutes. 

A technical skills approach includes more than mechanical compe- 
tence. The teacher trainee will be encouraged to be the instructional 
manager and thus the decision-maker. The trainee must decide when 
to use which skills to meet instructional goals and the needs of the pupils; 
and what activities precede and follow an instructional sequence. The 
intent is to develop in trainees a wide variety of alternatives in individuali- 
zing instruction, motivating students, and improving the effectiveness of 
his instruction. 

Personalogical Skills : 

Good teaching involves more than wide use of technical skills. 
Teachers must deal with student feelings, community perceptions, and 
theij;i^wn.personalities. Experiences that give trainees opportunity to 
become personally involved at the affective level will be developed. 

Development of personalogical performance criteria will be sought 
through arrival at a concensus of relevant goals. A dual analysis is 
proposed by: (1) study of pertinent research literature in the affective 
area, (2) extrapolation of goals ?:hat are implicit in current training 
techniques such as sensitivity groups, role-playing, and interaction 
analysis. Another dimension was located in the realm of Rogers "attitudi- 
nal sets." If the teacher is a facilitation of learning, then such personal 
qualities as "realness, acceptance and empathic understanding become 
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essential. 



It was recognized that evaluation of personalogical developments 
was conceptually demanding and required value judgments. It was argued 
that characteristics of a facilitating teacher could be made operational 
and performance criteria developed. 



Hierarchy of Teaching Competencies : 



Three areas are presented- -subject matter, presentation, and 
professional decision-making competencies. 



Competency 



Primary skills 
needed 



Secondary 
skills needed 



Appropriate in- 
structional modes 



1. Subject 
matter 



content know- 
ledge 



programmed and 
computer -assisted 
instruction, video- 
tape presentation, 
independent study, 
formal course 
(lecture type), 
seminar 



2. Presenta- behavioral 
tion skills 



content know- micro-teaching, 

ledge classroom observation 

(live and videotaped), 
independent study, 
use of classroom 
simulation materials 



3. Professional personalog- 
decision- ical skills 
making 



behavioral 
skills and 
content know 
ledge 



student teaching, 
classroom observa- 
tion (live and video- 
taped), micro- 
teachii^, small 
group work, use of 
classroom simulation 
materials 



Development of these three corfipetencies serve as a guide for 
construction of the teacher education program. They are interdependent 
and cumulative. 



Instruction designed to develop these competencies, was discussed 
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under same three headings: 

1. Subi e ct matt e r competencies 

In order to transmit knowledge, the teacher must have assimilated 
the appropriate content knowledge. The traditional .method has been through 
formal lecture courses outside of Edudation. Allen claims that witn ef- 
fective development of performance criteria other instructional modes 
maybe used--closed circuit television, broadcasts, programmed in- 
struction including C.A.I, , independent study. 

Close coordination of personnel in academic and education depart- 
ments is essential. Also consultants expert in development of behavioral 
objectives, instructional systems, and operations research are deemed 
necessary in the planning phase. 

2. Presentation compete ncies . 

— . ^ 

An adequate content knowledge base is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for effective teaching. One needs appropriate behavioral skills 
in order to translate the content knowledge into a teachable form. Learn- 
ing theory suggests a variety of conditions conducive to knowledge acquisition. 
The technical skills approach will be used to translate learning principles^ 
into teaching principles — t set induction, closure, clarity of communi- 
cation, and repetition and the use of examples. 

A variety of instructional experiences exist that can provide the 
teacher trainee with practice in presentation skills--e,g^ , micro -teaching, 
classroom observation, video-tape models, and tutoring. 

The designers will use videotape recorders to individualize instruc- 
tion, i.e., to record teaching in classroom and provide feedback; to do 
research or analysis of teaching behaviors; develop model tapes for 
training purposes. 

3. Professional Decision - Makin g Competencies 

The teacher is the professional decision-maker in the classroom. 

He must decide what is to be taught, how it should be taught and what 
techniques should be used. He must also consider the personalogical 
variables that might affect his outcomes. The more content and presen- 
tation competencies a teacher has, the more alternatives he has avail- 
able for meeting his instructional objectives. Personalogical variables 
also affect the instruction. By constructing performance criteria in the 
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content, behavioral and personalogical areas, and developing instructional 
systems by which these criteria are met, a, trainee will receive the pre- 
requisite skills and knowledge for ma.king classroom decisions. 

Practice in making decisions is necessary. Kinds of activities 
that provide this practice are: classroom simulation experiences, micro- 

teaching experiences, and observational experiences (both live and video- 
taped), small group work and student teaching. 

A unique opportunity to provide professional decision-making ex- 
perience is the reorganization of the elementary school laboratory so 
that it win be staffed as much as possible by the trainees. With a few 
master teachers to direct the operations, it is claimed that the major 
instructional duties can be handled by student teachers. 

Familiarization with relevant concepts from psychological and 
sociological theory should be included in the teacher trainee's experience. 
Performance criteria will be designed with a major emphasis on prac- 
tical field experience and supervised independent research. 

Differential T raining for Differential Staffing: 

Up to the present teachers have been prepared for the egg-carton 
school which supposes that all teachers are the same, and are essentially 
interchangeable. All teachers have essentially the same job description 
regardless of ability. More diverse scheduling alterantives will require 
a different kind of teacher. 

Toward a Differentiated Staff : 

At present, a newly certified teacher can replace a teacher of thirty 
years experience. The new teacher is expected to do exactly the same 
work, but with a lower salary. At present the promotion system leads 
the teacher away from the students into counseling or administration. 

Also a brilliant and enthusiatic teacher now receives generally the same 
rewards as the teacher who is bored and incompetent. The current model 
of a teacher's role originated in the nineteenth century Normal Schools. 

A teacher's job is now much more complex, and teachers are better pre- 
pared than their Normal Schools counterparts. But we still have an 
indifferentiated staff, reminiscent of medicine at the beginning of the 
century, when a family doctor performed the full range of medical ser- 
vices without nurses , laboratory technicians, or specialists. 
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Selection ;^" 

, 0 , 

The emphasis will be on finding the right program for the applicant, 
rather than the right applicant for the program. Since there are alter- 
native routes to the same skills, the program will be able to individualize 
instructional -Also variable entry and exit points will permit a trainee to 
begin and complete his training in a variety of times. This program can 
be entered at the freshman, sophomorej junior, or senior level. A kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade training is provided. It is proposed to ex- 
plore the possibility of admitting a proportion of candidates without regard 
to normal selection criteria in order to test generalizability of training 
techniques over a broad population of prospective teachers. 

In-service components; 

The program is strongly commented to diagnostic in-service training 
and availability of University facilities to teachers long after graduation 
from the program. 

A; Innovation provides justification for inservice training. Teach- 
ers cannot be expected to be prepared to meet dramatically 
different contexts without additional preparation. 

B. Through sequences and training for different roles, the pro- 
gram will develop a blurring of distinction between preservice 
and inservice learning in accord with the principle that a teach- 
er's training never ends. 

C. For a teacher who wants to do some res^sarch, graduate students 
will be available for consultation and provide access to Univer- 
sity facilities. 

D. Technological services of the University will be used to develop 
greater school -university cooperation, including; (1) videotape 
services, (2) the microteaching materials currently developed 
by Allen, Ryan, Bush and Cooper; (3) the simulated teaching 
materials developed by Cruckshank;. 

E. Supervisory training will be developed for public school personnel. 

F. Extensive and intensive relationships will be developed between 
a selected list of schools to assure inservice training as a part 
of the total school-university cooperation. 

^'This is allocation or classification rather than selection. See L. J. 
Cronbach & G,Co Gleser Psychological Tes ts and Personnel Decisions, 1965. 
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Faculty Requirement; Inservice T raining for College Staff 

The general principle for faculty inservice will be duplication of the 
skill training being provided to trainees. 

A. The faculty will teach for small sequents of time in the labora- 
tory school. 

B. The faculty will perform differentiated roles in the School of 
Education, with team teaching and colleague supervision. 

C. Consulting.help will be available to faculty- -e. g. , help in writ- 
ing behavioral objectives, computer assisted instruction. By 
orienting the program to research, the faculty will automatically 
interact more extensively with each other and with faculty of 
other interests, perspectives, and training. 

D. Inter -institutional cooperation. 

E. Faculty from other University departments released for a 
semester will serve in advising, teaching and/or planning 
capacity. 

Evaluation; 



Evaluation has two functions; 

1. Improvement of the program --to assess various parts of the pro 
gram has on the trainee's performance. Performance will be defined and 
conceptualized broadly so as to include not only those objectives specific 
to the particular component but also those general outcomes which are 
beyond the content of the component yet relevant to teaching. A rationale 
for this type of evaluation procedure is. provided by Cronbach. 

, , , An ideal evaluation would include measures of all the 
types of proficiency that might reasonably be desired in the 
area in question, net just the selected outcomes to which this 
curriculum directs substantial attention. If you wish only to 
know how well a curriculum is achieving its objectives, you fit 
the test to the curriculum; but if you wish to know how well the 



^'li. J. Cronbach, "Evaluation £or Course Improvement, " New Cur - 
ricula , (ed. ) Robert Heath, New York, 1964, p. 243. 
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curriculum is serving the national interest, you measure 
all outcomes tliat might be worth striving for. 

2. Evaluation for program improvement must feedback informa- 
tion derived into the program. The program must also retain its flexi- 
bility to allow for rationalized revisions at various points during its de- 
velopment. 

3. Components of the program should be assessed with reference 
to ideal outcomes. The theoretical rationale for the program is to con- 
struct alternatives which interact with various trainee aptitudes and thus 
the major thrust of the evaluation should be to assist the planners in 
building each program as strong as possible rather than suggesting the 
relative merits of the various components as they exist at any single 
point in time. 

4. Analysis of the carefully planned evaluation procedures can be 
an invaluable aid in the systematic accumulation of knowledge concerning 
teaching and teacher training. Program improvement evaluation of this 
kind provides information not only on ^ a particular training experience 
is effective in producing some performance, but also how that experience 
produces the performance. Evaluation and research efforts thus become 
complementary. 

Individual Evaluation; 

1. The proposed commitment to the performance criteria approach 
demands a conscientious and extensive program of individual evaluation. 

A student’s progress through the competency areas will require regular 
and frequent monitoring. Information on each trainee must be systemati- 
cally utilized to provide feedback and to make program decisions. Formu- 
lation of effective performance criteria stated in behavioral terms makes 
evaluation measures clear-cut; however, the administration and proces - 
sing of large amounts of individual data will be a major task. It is proposed 
that a taskforce made up of systems analysts, computer programmers, 
performance criteria experts, and measurement consultants be established 
to investigate and develop the most appropriate and efficient techniques 

for large scale individualized monitoring. 

2. An essential feature of individual evaluation is the fusion of 
assessment and feedback with diagnosis. The same technological facility 
which will serve to train the student will do double duty for individual 
evaluation and triple duty as diagnosis. The advantage is that. emphasis 
can remain consistently on the diagnostic function. Some examples are; 

(a) videotape, (b) micro -teaching, (c) super-'/ision. 
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3. Another aspect will be to provide the trainee with some means 
of self-analysis. For example:, classroom.interaction analysis, OScAr,* 
and the self-evaluation made possible by clearly stated performance 
criteria. 



4. The extensive amount of data collected for individual evaluation 
also have relevance for research in teaching. These data along with the 
data collected for program evaluation, will be the basic input for a 
consortium type educational, data bank. This data bank will not merely 
be storage house of teaching training information, rather it will serve as 
a positive active force toward the stimulation of' a broad range of research 
efforts by varied types of institutions, department, and personnel. 



D. M. Medley and H. D. Mitzel, *’ A Technique for Measuring 
Classroom Behavior, ” Journal of Educational Psychology 49:86-92, 1958. 
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CHAPTER 5: A PROPOSED NEW PROGRAM OF 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



Michigan State University 



I. Introduction And Rationale: 

Unique components of the program include (1) new approaches to 
course organization, content, and emphasis; (2) a broad base in &e^ 
behavioral sciences; and (3) developmental clinical experiences begin- 
ning in the freshman year and including a full year of internship. T 
proposed program will be comprised of several inter-related elements: 

1. A broad, basic core of general education. 

2. A study of human learning capacity based upon behavioral 

science concepts and research. 

3. An analytical study of the teaching act in differing types of 

educational environments. 

4. A development of clinical and case materials in teaching, 

emphasizing decision making in the teaching -learning process. 

5. A review of the fields of knowledge in terms of their structure 

and content, emphasizing concepts and sequence of developing 
disciplines with emphasis on the methods of inquiry and learning, 
characterizing modes of scholarly endeavor in different discip- 

lines. 

6. A year of . intern teaching as part of an instructional team (a 

behavio rally oriented clinical professor, intern consultants , 
auxiliary services and materials) from the University and 
public school. 
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7. A professional leadership role for experienced and highly com- 
petent teachers to become curricular innovators, consultants, team 
leaders, and intern consultants. 

8. A clinical cycle that facilitates continual flow of personnel, 
materials, and information from theory to practice to theory, so that 
the ongoing program will be continually revitalized. 

Significance of Behavioral Science Base ; 

During the past few years a significant body of knowledge has ac- 
cumulated relative to human learning. Research in personality com- 
ponents, motivation, learning strategies, social interaction, communi- 
cation, mass media, human variability, and environmental systems 
could contribute to improvement in teacher education programs. These 
resources from many different fields must be tapped by those respon- 
sible for the education of elementary school teachers if functional and 
relevant educational programs are to emerge. A broad base in the be- 
havioral sciences would enable a teacher to function effectively in an 
atmosphere of ever increasing cultural change. 

A basic role of the teachrer is decision making. Emphasizing 
relevant behavioral science theory and research would contribute to basic 
understandings necessary in making these decisions. T’Jis- stance be- 
comes even more vital in the evolving environmental and educational 
scene in which teachers will be working. 

Significance of Clinical Experiences: 

Teaching requires a complex behavioral repertoire including the 
full range of thought processes, knowledge, communication, and action. 

A broad liberal education forms the basic cognitive -knowledge and inquiry- 
technique base for teaching. Study of rele /a.nt behavioral sciences focuses 
attention upon human learning and interaction. Continual and sophisticated 
translation of these basic elements into meaningful strategies of teaching 
requires a structured clinical setting. Analysis of the teaching of others, 
simulated teaching episodes, contact with children in a variety of situations 
experimentation with teaching strategies and ever increasing autonomy 
and responsibility provide needed experiences. 

Analysis of learning situations is integral to good teaching today. 

Tool of analysis can be mastered through individual study, but require 
simulated and real school -learning environment for translation. 
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II. The Educational Program 



The propsed preparation program for pre- service and in-service 
teachers is composed of a number of specific and relatively independent 
components. For each component a set of behaviorally- stated terminal 
objectives, procedures, and evaluative techniques would be developed. 
Necessary prerequisite competencies for successful development within 
each component would be stated. The program must be individualized 
to acoommodate the many varied competencies, interests, and back- 
grounds of elementary teachers. Further, the needs of a variety of 
urban and rural, departmentalized and non-departmentalized, team 
taught and self-contained classroom organizations must be met. 

Figure 1 outlines one way in which the various components in a 
teacher preparation program could be dovetailed. 

Academic Components : 

General Liberal Education; A core of general-liberal education de- 
signed to foster individual fulfillment and to prepare citizens for partici- 
pation in our democratic society should form a basic element in teacher 
preparation. The program would devote attention to understanding the 
role language plays in a society; to comprehending the physical and 
biological aspects of the world and universe and their constructive social 
force; to an understanding of society and cultures, both here and abroad; 
to enhance man’s sensitivity to his own role in modern societies; to grasp 
relationships as expressed in mathematics; to conceptualize the poten- 
tialities in man’s historical past and the transient uncertain present; and 
to relate all these to human behavior. 

The basic core of general-liberal education would not be a series of 
the usual type survey courses. This program component would place 
emphasis on the contributions of the various disciplines of the liberal arts 
and the sciences to the understanding of human nature, society, and the 
world in which we. live. 



Scholarly Modes and Knowledge ; Building on a broad general-liberal 
arts foundation and directly related to the component ’’Structure and Use 
of Knowledge” in a teacher education program, there is proposed a series 
of experiences designed to develop depth understanding of physical science, 
biological science, mathematics, social science, and the English language. 
Experiences within this component of the program would draw heavily 
from areas of the behavioral sciences, natural sciences, and Social 
sciences, and would focus on those specific concepts related to the elemen- 
tary school. 
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FIGURE I. SCOPE OF MODEL PROGRAM 
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Professional Education Components 



Clinical Experiences* ! - Tutorial ; Early experience with children 
in a teacher education program is deemed important for reality testing 
purposes. During the first two years of college, the student would work 
in one or more child-related roles. During this period he might work 
with children as an assistant elementary teacher, at the local YMCA, 
in a children's hospital, in Head Start programs and other pre-school 
programs, settlement house , summer camp or scouting programs. In 
general, the purpose of this experience is (1) role identification, (2) 
self- screening, (3) reality testing of children-models, (4) sensitivity 
training, and (5) general awareness of people- -their hopes, dreams and 
ways of acting. 

Human Learning ; A Systems Approach- - Sequence I; The explora- 
tion of human capacity, the understanding of environmental systems and 
the inquiries into cognitive development are the three basic behavioral 
areas which planned educational experiences must bring into interaction. 
Issues in learning theory and research would be examined to explain the 
impact of environmental systems on the decision-making processes by 
teachers. 

•P 

Clinical Experience 11 - Analytical Study of Teaching ; This experi- 
ence provides an opportunity to test teaching skills in a simulated or real 
classroom. Three types of experiences are contemplated in this compon- 
ent; (1) each student analyzes a set of classroom vignettes such as those 
developed by the Learning Systems Institute, Michigan State University 
or visually recorded classroom scenes. What occurred? What relevant 
conditions existed? What decisions did the teacher make? What were 
the consequences? V/hat suggestions would improve the learning? 

(2) each student participates in simialated classroom episodes, such 
as those produced by Bert Ifershu This permits the student to initially 
translate ideas from analysis into practice. 

(3) each student works with three to five pupils in a micro-teaching 
experience. These episodes are to be video-taped so that the student 



*For a more detailed description of the Clinical Experience see; 

Ted W Ward, "Professional Integration and Clinical Research," Th^ guper - 
visor: ‘Agent for Change in Teaching. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
^Wum D^ei^ment. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. , N.W. Washington, D.C., 1966 
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can review and evaluate his teaching performance as he works on various 
segments of the total teaching act. ' 

Teaching is a complex operation, involving analyses of many vari- 
ables and selection from a galazy of potentia,! decisions. Control of the 
introduction of these variables in the initial phases of teacher education 
would permit an orderly and systematic introduction to teaching. 

Throughout the teacher preparation program, students may transfer 
from teacher education to otlier programs in the University. However, 
several designated points would serve as screening periods in the sequence. 
During the Clinical Experience II, some students would be counseled out 
of teacher preparation on the basis of their performance and the results 
of a testing program. Students counseled out would either (1) transfer 
to a less rigorous program for ancillary school personnel, (2) enter 
another curriculum in the University, or (3) drop out. 

Clinical Experience III - Team Teaching . . One principal departure 
from normal student teaching experience would be the assignment of stu- 
dents' as team members in an elementary school. A team would con- 
sist of (1) an intern consultant, (2) four intern or experienced teachers 
and (3) two student teachers. This team of seven would function as a unit 
in providing instruction in four elementary classrooms. 

Greater flexibility in student teaching would be possible as students 
could have extended opportunity to: (1) become acquainted with the organi- 
zation of schools and the functions of various school personnel, (2) ana- 
lyze the performance of other team members, and (3) receive assistance 
from senior team members. 

Structure and Use of Knowledge. Extended study of instructional 
strategies with particular emphasis on specific content included in the 
elementary school would be the focus within this component. Mathematics, 
science, language skills, social studies and reading areas would be se- 
lected for specialized study. 

Clinical Experience IV - Internship . Students would be assigned 
full-time to an elementary classroom under the guidance of an intern con- 
sultant. Autonomy and responsibility for all classroom activities, with 
significant assistance from university and public school resources, would 
characterize this phase of teacher education. The intern would meet 
regularly with the intern consultant to discuss means of improving instruc- 
tional strategy and skills. 



^«the intern consultant is a highly-skilled experienced teacher selected 
from an elementary school to work full time with intern teachers. 
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Human Liearning -A Systems Approach - Sequence II, Concurrent 
with internship, students would study the environmental systems which 
influence the growth of the human being and with which the educational 
process must concern itself. This area would be planned and operated 
under the assumption that a pupil lives in a series of environmental 
system.s; (1) his own internal environment, (2) the environment created 
by the family, (3) the environment created by the school, (4) the en- 
vironment created by the community, and (5) the larger cultural environ- 
ment consisting of elements and forces from the national and international 
arenas. The more skill and perceptivity that can be developed in analy- 
zing positive and negative elements from these several environments, the 
more sophisticated response the educated worker can make in diagnosing 
and developing behavioral competencies of the pupil. The methods, con- 
cepts, and principles of environment investigation would be b'ne ofd;he 
major purposes of this area. 

Some general purposes of this component are to aid students in: 

(1) perceiving the school as a social institution with its present and 
future relationships to other major institutions of our culture and selected 
other cultures, (2) utilizing such basic concepts as stratification, role, 
status, and prestige, as tools of analysis ffor clearer understanding of 
classroom, faculty, institutional and societal situations, (3) under- 
standing the potential and actual contribution of non-school agencies 
to curricular experiences of youngsters, and (4) formulating a mean- 
ingful relationship among the many factors which influence the pupil’s 
development. Upon successful completion of the program components 
the student would typically be granted the baccalaureate degree. 

Clinical Experience V - Resourced Teaching 

A joint school district -university arrangement which includes semi- 
nars and classroom assistance would be developed to promote the con- 
tinuing growth of certified teachers. Human and material resources, 
both from the loc^l school system and the teacher education institution, 
would be committed to support the beginning teacher. In-service pro- 
grams dealing with the best knov/n teaching techniques, content, and 
analysis tools would be planned to meet the individualized needs of prac- 
ticing teachers. 

Teaching and Research Assistantships. Changes are inherent in our 
present culture, and a built-in recycling procedure is necessary to re- 
vitalize continuously the teacher prepration program and to keep it up-to- 
date. The planned return of some teaching personnel to the college to 
work with undergraduates offers an opportunity for' this recycling. 

Further, through such programs the competencies of practicing teachers 
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are enhanced. Some teachers would serve primarily as teaching assist- 
ants in the college or university. They would work in Phase I and II of 
the clinical experiences. They would contribute to the development and 
refinement of materials used in analyzing teaching behavior, simulation, 
and micro-teaching. Case materials would be developed from these 
experiences to provide material on which to base earlier activities for the 
developing teacher and colleagues in the various subject matter fields 
outside the College of Education, ’ ^ 

Other assistantships would focus primarily on educational research. 
These research assistants would design evaluative instruments for asses- 
sing student progress and trying out such devices. They would develop 
elementary pupil assessment and diagnostic instruments. 

Focused Content Study . In-service teachers would continue to 
study content in a subject field such as mathematics, science, or social 
science to extend their own understandings in a selected discipline. De- 
velopment in the various disciplines with special attention to the mode 
of inquiry and conceptual sequence as it might evolve over the years 
would also be a part of this component. 

Advanced Behavioral Science Study . The graduate work in behavior- 
al sciences for in-service teachers could be directed toward a more 
sophisticated understanding of the variety of environments within which 
children develop and the creation and utilization of the diagnostic, pre- 
scriptive, and evaluative tools for working with them in the school- 
community situation. This would require a very intimate working re- 
lationship with the biological and social behavioral sciences. 

Upon successful completion of a planned program of study and a 
minimum number of years of successful teaching, the student would 
typically be granted the Master's degree. 

Clinical Experience VI - Professional Instructional Leader . A 
small proportion of post-M, A, teachers with a highly developed clinical 
stance, leadership ability, and demonstrated success in teaching would 
be selected for a "professional instructional leader" program. While 
each instructional leader's preparation would be tailored basically to 
individual job descriptions, it would include special seminars in research 
and technology, educational strategies, and clinical practice. Part of 
the student's time might be spent in writing curriculum materia-ls, trying 
out and evaluating new materials, and studying in exemplary schools. 

Role Descriptions Auxiliary to Teaching . During various aspects 
of the preparation programs, some students would be counseled out of 
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cr 

Role Descriptions Auxiliary to Teaching . During various aspects 
of the preparation programs, some students would be counseled out of 
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teaching. The first specific and structured avenue for this process oc- 
curs during Clinical Experience II, Analytical Study of Teaching. 

Students whose aptitudes, interests or achievement preclude their 
continuation in the regular teacher preparation program may elect to 
prepare a paraprofessional. Job descriptions of several paraprofessional 
roles would be identified and recommended training programs, suggested. 
These would include such hon-teaching roles as (1) educational research- 
er, (2) media specialist, and (3) educational management. 

Specifications would include objectives and potential training pro- 
grams for each of the above paraprofessional jobs. 

Supporting Administrative and Organizationa l Structure 
for the Program 

Information ' Retrieval System . Systems to improve the accessi- 
bility of student records, instructional materials, and educational re- 
search reports must be planned for. Any program that aspires to recog- 
nize and allow for individuality regarding type and sequence of needed 
educational experiences should maintain a substantial data storage and 
retrie^^al system. Comprehensive information on students should con- 
tinually and systematically be acquired and placed in rapidly accessible 
forms. Also, information on available instructional materials and/or 
experiences (e. g. , units, programs, texts, educational and psychological 
tests, film clips, tutors, etc.) should be maintained in an information 
retrieval system. As the necessity for remediation or desirability for 
enrichment is evident, information on a given student can be recorded 
and simultaneously matched with appropriate and available training tools. 
Further, if the instructional, research, and consulting staff are to keep 
abreast with pertinent data and findings in their fields, a good informa- 
tional retrieval system is needed to make relevant abstracts of research 
documents readily available. 

The proposed project would develop procedures and classifications 
for maintaining individual student and teacher records to insure continuity 
of experiences, and to program component retrieval informatipn. Through 
these two areas, an individualized program of teacher education can be 
developed, maintained, and modernized. 

Teacher Education Council. Teacher education programs have long 
been hampered by lack of adequate channels of communication betv^een 
process and product. Steps should be taken to bring the various com- 
ponents of the profession together. A council would be created, therefore, 
with representatives from the research, training and practice components 
of education. 
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Faculty and Staff Needs . A comprehensive teacher preparation pro- 
gram as en'\nsioned in this proposal requires adequate and well-trained 
faculty. Brief outlines of needed competencies in faculty and staff would 
be delineated in the model. 

Sources of materials, simulation programs, video tapes, film clips, 
and other instructional resources utilized in the program will be outlined. 

II, Procedures for Developing Education Specifications 

The development of educational specifications for the model outlined 
in the previous section involves three general tasks: (1) the development 

of objectives for each component in the program which are stated in 
terminal performance standards; (2) development and/or identification 
of materials to implement identified objectives; and (3) development 
of evaluative instruments and procedures to assess level of competence. 

To insure continuity and higher level cognitive and affective ob- 
jectives an information retrieval system will be used in conjunction with 
cataloging procedures. This assessment procedure will be based upon 
Bloom’s and Krathwohl's taxonomies of educational objectives.'*' 

A Coordinating Commission representing the several cooperating 
colleges within the University will be appointed by the project dr.rector. 
Members of tAe Commission will carefully review the development of the 
specifications at every stage and make recommendations for improvement. 

A task force will be assigned to develop each of the following seven 
components of the proposed model. 

1. Liberal Education Component 

2. Human Learning Component 

3. Clinical Experience Component 

4. Scholarly Modes of Knowledge Component 

5. Structure and Use of Knowledge Component 

6. Auxiliary Teaching Roles Component 

7. Information Retrieval Component 



^Benjamin S. Bloom (ed. ) Taxonomy of. Educational Objectives, 
Cognitive Domain . David McKay Co. , Inc. , New York, 1956 and David R. 
Krathwohl; Benjamin S. Bloom; and B. B. Masia, Taxonomy of^ Educa - 
tional Objective , Affective Doma-n , David McKay Co. , Inc.,. New York, 
1964. 
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Liberal Education Components Development 



Specific steps in developing these components are listed below: 

A. Develop detailed listing of program objectives for (1) humanities 
(2) science-naathematics, and (3) social science. 

B. Review of categorized listing of objectives by staff and Coordina 
ting Commission. 

C. Revise objectives and place into information retrieval system. 



D. Outline curriculum activities and materials which would develop 
stated objectives. 



E. Develop evaluative procedures to assess; student achievement. 

F. Analyze and evaluate materials by Institute Directors, consul- 
tants and the Coordinating Commission . 



G. . Revise necessary materials. 

H. , Accept objectives, materials, and activities by Coordinating 
Commission. 

Human Learning Sequence Development 
Steps include: 

A. Review literature in areas of educational psychology, psy- 
chology., sociology, philosophy, communication, and anthropology to 
identify the important concepts from these disciplines for elementary 
teachers. 

B. , Most significant concepts ordered according to logical develop- 
mental -sequence and translated into behavioral objectives. This would 
be determined by (1) the structure of the disciplines, (2) necessary 
prerequisite knowledge, and (3) placement within the total educational 

program. 



C. Over -all examination of objectives by behavioral scientists, 
teachers, teacher -educators, and Coordinating Commission. 

D. Teams composed of a teacher-educators, and a behavioral 
scientist identify currently available materials which would be effective 
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in d6v6loping obj6ctiv6S. Proc6dur6s for ova-luating acliiovomont of ob~ 
jectives would also be developed. 

E. Teacher -educator and behavioral-scientists teams outline nec- 
essary materials and activities for development of those objectives for 
which none are currently available. 

F. Analysis and evaluation of materials for this component. 

G. Procedures and evaluative devices catalogued and put into in- 
formation retrieval system, 

H. Final acceptance by Coordinating Commission. 

Clinical Experience Sequence Development 

Step-by-step procedures in this development are as follows: 

A. Clinical Experience Development Team develop tentative listing 
of perfomance- stated objective for clinical phase. 

B. Objectives tentatively assigned to Clinical Experience Phase I, 
n, III, IV, V, or VIo 

C. Sub -committees individually analyze and extend objectives for 
their area. 

D. Objectives reviewed by Coordinating Commission meeting with 
total Clinical Experience Sequence Development Team. 

Tutorial Phase Sub - Committee 

E. Tutorial sub-committee (2 people) identify potential agencies 
that might facilitate behavioral- objective development. 

F. Develop materials outlining specific tasks in which student could 
participate. 

G. Materials reviewed by total Clinical Experience Development 
Team and by Coordinating Commission. Recommendations made for 
fixrther improvement. 

H. Final acceptance by Coordinating Commission. 
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Analytical Study, Team Teaching , Internship , Resourced 
Teaching , and Professional Teacher Sub -Committees_ 

I. Each sub-committee identifies ayailable materials, procedures, 
and eyaluatiye deyices which would deyelop stated objectiyes. 

J. Total Clinical Experience Deyelopment Team reyiews identified 
materials, procedures, and eyaluatiye deyices to assure continuity of 
deyelopment and to suggest potential procedures for implementing other 

objectiyes. 

K. Analysis and eyaluation of objectiyes and materials. 



L. Acceptance of component objectives and materials by Coordi- 
nating Commission. 

M. Necessary revisions to insure continuity during clinical ex- 
perience. 



N. Final acceptance by Coordinating Commission. 

Scholarly Modes of Knowledge Development 

The educational specifications would be developed using the follow- 
ing procedures. 

a. Develop specific program objectives stated in behavioral out- 
comes for students. 

b. Identify and ddvelop necessary program materials. 

c. Develop evaluative instruments based upon the stated objectives. 

d. Review of program by Institute Directors, consultants cind 
Coordinating Commission. 

e. Necessary revisions of objectives, procedures, and evaluative 
devices made. 

f. Objectives, procedures, and evaluative devices catalogued and 
put into Information Retrieval System. 

g. Finale acceptance by Coordinating Commission. 

Procedural steps listed above would be completed by the date indicated. 
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structure and Uses of Knowledge 



Implementation requires: 

a. Development of objectives, stated in behavioral terms for each 
of the content fields. 

b. Analysis of composite sets of objectives by a staff of consultants. 

c. Adoption of minimum behavioral goals for students in each of 
the content areas. 

d. Identification of suitable instructional materials for implemen- 
tation of the program objectives. 

e. Development of evaluative instruments based upon the stated 
objectives. 

f. Systematic analysis of needed prerequisites, objectives, pro- 
cedures, and evaluative devices. 

g. Objectives, procedures, and evaluative devices catalogued and 
put into Information Retrieval System. 

h. Necessary revisions to insure continuity of total preparation 
program. 



i. Final acceptance by Coordinating Commission. 

Procedural steps listed above would be completed by the date indicated. 
Auxiliary Teaching Roles Development 

Proliferation of ancillary roles wi'hin the educational enterprise 
makes imperative the development of several roles. Specifically, speci- 
fications for the following roles would be developed: (1) assistant 
teacher within a team teaching context, (2) school-based educational re- 
searcher, (3) media specialist, and (4) educational manager. 

The following steps would be included in this process: 

a. Survey schools to determine extent of the use of paraprofessionals, 
job descriptions, and required background of personnel. 

b. Study TFPS recommendations on paraprofessionals. 
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c. Develop description of most prevalent roles, including specific 
duties and necessary training. 

d. Compare with needs as reu.ommended in the teacher specifica- 
tion model. 

e. Develop training program specifications to meet ancillary 
personnel needs. 

f. Evaluation of training program by Coordinating Commission. 

g. Use information retrieval to compare these programs with that 
of the teacher. 

h. Refine and further develop the program. 

i. Final acceptance of objectives, program, and evaluative pro- 
cedures by the Coordinating Commission. 

Information Retrieval System Development 

The information retrieval system component has two responsibilities 
in the present proposal; (1) to catalogue objectives, procedures, and 
evaluative techniques of the total program to insure continuity and to 
provide feedback and. cross -analysis of developed specifications; and 
(2) to recommend procedures within the proposed teacher education 
system whereby individual student progress can be assessed and records 
maintained. Procedures for number one have previously been included 
in other components. Steps for assuring the second role are listed be- 
low; 



a. Study the objectives and needs of the educational specifications 
to select or develop an appropriate Information Retrieval Program. 

b. Collect and examine data concerning various information re- 
trieval programs for quality cost estimates and evaluations. This will 
include study of existing programs that are available for adaptation and 
self -implementation as well as systems available from agencies con- 
tracting to provide information retrieval services. 

c. Select the system which would best service the desire and needs 
of this imrticular model. 

d. Analyze, evaluate, and accept information retrieval system by 
Coo r dinating C om mi s s ion. 
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e. Prepare report on system recommendations with directions and 
specifications for implementati.on. 

Michigan State University, under the leadership of Dr. John Vinson- 
haler, has developed the SIRS information retrieval system, recognized 
as one of the most versatile systems currently developed. It is pro- 
posed that 3IRS will form the basic model for implementing the first of 
the above listed tasks of tliis aspect of the specifications. 



CHAPTER 6: A COMPETENCY BASED, FIELD CENTERED 

SYSTEMS APPROACH TO ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Objectives : 

The proposal will develop specifications for a competency based, 
field centered model that will: 

1. Define in behavioral terms the professional education curriculum 
for elementary teachers, including behavioral definition of the skills or 
competencies needed by elementary teachers to perform specific instruc- 
tional functions and the loiowledge that is prerequisite to them. 

2. Provide systematically designed instructional programs or "in- 
structional systems" wliich permit teachers to master the required com- 
petencies. 

3. Provide the means where by students of teaching can demon- 
strate these coinpetencies under supervised laboratory, clinical, and 
internship conditions. Laboratory conditions are defined in terms of 
classroom simulation and microteaehing procedures; clinical conditions 
by the student teaching experience; and internship conditions by a two- 
year, closely supervised residency program. The moans provided for 
developing teacher competencies are equally adaptable at both the pre- 
service and in-service level. 

4. Provide a computer based, information management system 
which permits students to enter, advance, and exit the program, insofar 
as possible, at their own pace and on the basis of criterion performance 
measures. The instructional program is performance based and not time 
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or course dependent. 



5. Specify procedures where by the competencies identified in the 
program, the instructional systems developed to bring about these com- 
petencies, and the means of assessing them are continuously evaluated 
and updated. 



THE COMFIELD MODEL 




Figure 1. A schematic representation of the interaction and exclusive- 
ness of the various elements comprising the proposed ComField 
model teacher education program ^ 



Assumptions : 

A. About Teaching: 

1. Technology will increasingly supplement but not replace the 
classroom teacher. Several present functions of the teacher, however, 
will be performed more effectively by technological advances: exposure 
to information, assessment of learner characteristics and assessnaent 
of learner outcomes, 

2. As the science of huinan development and learning advances and 
as the knowledge explosion increases, new classes of educational outcomes 
will receive priority: 
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a. higher order coutcomes within the cognitive domain, e.g., 

critical thinking, problem solving and evaluative skills. 

b. attitudinal outcomes within the affective domain. 

c. interpersonal competencies within the social domain. 

Together they will aim toward the development of committed, self- 
directed, competent learners that can relate m.eaningfully and effectively 
with others. 

3. As the science and technology of instruction grows, new kinds 
of educational specialists will evolve: 

a. the instructional designer, i. e. , the curriculum speciahst. 

b. the instructional engineer, i. e. , the instructional systems 
development specialist. 

c. the instructional manager, i. e. , the specialist in managing 
learning environments. 

4. Accelerating cultural change, the information explosion and 
the rate of technological advancement demand a personal capacity on the 
part of educational specialists for thoughtful and systematic change. 

5. A realistic perception of one’s self and one's interpersonal re- 
lationships with others is crucial for effective performance of the role 
of classroom manager. 

B. Assumi>tions about the Education of Teachers: 

1. A viable teacher education program must center around pre- 
defined performance objectives (behavioral objectives) that lead to the 
competencies teachers need in order to function effectively in their 
emerging roles. 

2. Instructional systems which have a known degree of reliability 

in bringing about specified competencies, must be developed for and 
employed in a teacher education program. Competencies can be assessed 
at three levels of mastery: (a) knowledge , as measured by identification , 
recognition, recall, etc. , (b) understanding, as measured by extrapo- 

lation, analogy, generalization, abstraction, etc. , and (c) skill in_§i£-“ 
plication, as measured by performance under simulated or real-life con- 
ditions. 
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3,. The program must employ an information managemeait system 
which permits students to enter, advance and eiii^ the program, so far 
as possible, on the basis of criterion performance measures. Ihis 
moves away from an instructional program which is time or course bound 
to a program that is performance based. 

4. Such a program must be adaptive to or responsive to individual 
learner differences. Operationally this means such a program must per~ 
mit students to move through it at difiexent paces and in different com- 
binations of instructional experiences that fit differences in learning styles 
and background, and to accommodate different patterns of interest by 
permitting in-depth experiences in areas of student choice. All students, 
however, must demonstrate satisfactory performance on an agreed upon 
minimum set of competencies prior to their certification as competent 
elementary teachers. 



5. Such a program must draw from, relate to, and be accepted by 
the larger educational community. Toward this end the program should 
(a) center around continuing, face-to-face experiences on the part of 
student teachers with elementary school children; (b) involve experienced 



elementary school teachers and administrator in specifying the com- 
petencies to be mastered in the program; (c) provide a pre-serw.ee 
internship experience in the schools in which the student will be workx.'g 
upon completion of teacher training; and (d) provide an in-service, 
continuing education program for both new and old teachers in the schools 
in which graduates of the program are placed. The continuing, in-service 
program also would be competency based and would rely for its manage- 
ment primarily upon specially trained master or clinical teachers within 
the schools. The relationship of the teacher education program to the 
college and to the larger educational community is presented schematically 



in Figure 2. 



TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



General 

^ ^ 

Professional Foundations 

Preservice 

Professional competencies 
Ins er vice 

Professional competencies 



College Centered 



Field Centered 



Figure 2, The aspects of the teacher education program that are 
centered in the college and in the field 
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6. Such a program must also recognize and capitalize upon pros- 
pective teachers’ capacity for substantial amounts of self- instruction. 

This can be conceived as helping students learn how to participate more 
in the planning and management of their own learning and assessment 
of their own progress. The aim will be to help students become active, 
continuous learners throughout their lives. 

7. The overriding aim of a teacher education program must be 
the development of teachers who can create specific learning situations 
meaningful to specific children or groups of children in terms of each 
child's characteristics and experiences. 

8. Throughout the program there must be an effort to help each 
student understand himself and to bring this understanding to bea.r upon 
all of his educational and professional decisions. 

Expected Outcomes 

Six major outcomes will result from the development and applica- 
tion of the Cornfield model program: 

1. It will bring to teacher education, and perhaps as an example 
of all professional education, a degree of specificity and efficiency 
that teacher education has lacked in the past. 

2. It will pi^ovide a far reaching synthesis of the present technology 
available to education. 

3. It will provide a far reaching integration of the objectives of 
education, at both the elementary school level and teacher education 
level. 



4. It will integrate as never before the educational resources of 
an entire region of the United States. 

5. It will initiate change at all levels of education, including State 
Departments of Education, across an entire region of the United States. 

6. It will unite the resources of the federal government, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, public and private colleges, and industry in 
an educational enterprise potentially beneficial to all. 

The Instructional Component of the Model 

The instructional component of the model consists of: (1) objectives 
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in the form of descriptions of specific teacher competencies to be de- 
veloped; (2) instructional systems which lead to their development; 

(3) measurement systems which permit one to assess the level of 
mastery on each competency attained; and (4) an information manage- 
ment system which permits the guidance and control needed for students 
to maximise the development of the teaching competencies required for 
successfully completing the program. (This includes a data storage and 
retrieval system to retrieve information about the students and the edu- 
cational experiences available in order to make a more intelligent match 
between the two. ) All elements within the instructional component are 
interdependent and are linked programmatically across time. 

Basic to the instructional program within the Cornfield model 
is the instructional systems design model developed by Crawford in^his 
work at HumRRO and applied widely in military training programs. 

The sequence of these ten steps is illustrated schematically in 
Figure 3. 

Specifying Competencies t o^ be Mastered 

Because of tlie complexity and value laden nature of specifying 
competencies to be pursued, an essential feature of the Cornfield model 
is a carefully developed procedure for specifying competencies. Cen- 
tral to this procedure is bringing together theoretical and empirical ex- 
pertise which discipline specialists and professional educators can con- 
tribute to the task. Practical, situationally relevant expertise which 
public school teachers and administrators can bring to the task is also 
required. 

Operationally, the procedure involves: 

1. Specification of a tentative list of competencies by discipline 
and teacher education specialists believed to be needed by teachers. In 
developing the list specialists will examine both research on and models 
of teachmg. Central to this examination are the major categories of 
knowledge and skill required of teachers within the classroom. One 
set, after Ryans, is shown on Table 1. This corresponds to steps 1 and 
2 of:Figure 3. 

2. After broad categories are defined, specialists will analyze 
the specific tasks to determine terminal objectives and the prerequisite 
knowledge and skill need to perform them (steps 3, 4, and 5 of Figure 3). 
A set of 25 objectives is indicated in attachment 6. 
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A schemaHc representation of the sequence of steps involved in applying systems anolysis procedures to instruction. 



3. Academic and teacher education specialists will meet with 
classroom teachers, administrators, and State Education Department 
representative to ’’test the validity” of specifications,, Results of this 
dialogue will represent a first approximation to a competency-based 
program. 



4. Decisions must then be reached as to the performance stan- 
dards at two levels: (a) generalized, situationally i ndependent to be 
used in the laboratory phase of ttie program, and (b) situationally 
specific to be used in the clinical and internship phases. Performance 
standards will be set by the same procedure as specifying competencies. 

A major difference lies in the application of these two sets of 
standards, however, the generalized standards will be administered by 
teacher educators within the laboratory program whereas practicing 
master teachers will administer the situation specific standards in the 
clinical and internship programs. 

Developing lnstructiona.1 Systems 

In a competency based program, instruction is aimed specifically 
toward the development of specified competencies. The instruction is 
judged to be effective to the extent it permits the realization of the speci- 
fied competencies at a given level of performanco. Principles of in- 
structional systems engineering need to be adopted to facilitate the 
instructional process within this context. 

The systems approach used many different techniques to accom- 
plish its objectives. In fact, an instructional system is nothing more 
than a collection of the various elements which make it up, organized 
in such a way that a set of objectives will be reached with known degree 
of reliability. By organizing and channeling available resources and tech- 
niques to accom^Dlish a common purpose, and by continuously submitting 
the system to evaluation to see if it in fact produces the purpose for which 
it is intended, the systems approach becomes a powerful management 
tool. A major strength of the instructional systems approach is that 
each instructional program has built into it a provision for review, 
revision and modification, and thereby correction, if performance 
from it is below the minimum acceptable level. 

It is anticipated that the' instructional systems will be sufficiently 
varied in kind to enable learners who process information best through 
lecture, discussion, reading, or obser^ration of concrete circumstances 
to channel their learning exj^eriences accordingly. Throixghout the 
instructional effort, laboratory simulation and micro -teaching procedures 
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will be used extensively. By using such procedures it is possible to bring 
the development of a given competency under carefully controlled, con- 
tinuously monitored conditions. 

The flow chart in figure 4 illustrates the interaction of behavioral 
objectives, alternative instructional systems, and alternative assessment 
systems. Elements of the instructional systems include: 

1. A statement and explanation of the desired behavior. 

2, A procedure for assessing each learner’s entry level in re- 
lation to the desired behavior. 



3. Alternative sequences of learning activities in which each learner 
either (a) successively complete behaviors which constitute essential 
steps leading to the objective; (b) demonstrates an advanced level of 

' entry behavior, and consequently bypasses selected essential steps leading 
to the objective; (c) demonstra'tes a deficiency* and meets prerequisites 
to essential steps leading to the objectives. 

4. A criterion task in which the learner demonstrates the behavioral 
objective in terms of a generalized performance standard. 

5. A second criterion task in which the learner demonstrates the 
behavioral objective in terms of situation specific performance standard. 



Developing Assessment Systems 

Development of assessment systems is closely linked to development 
of instruction systems. 

System related assessment serves three functions; 

1. Determination of whether a learner achieves the level of per- 
formance that is expected of him, i. e. , whether the terminal objectives 
and their various enabling objectives have been realized. . 

2. Analysis of an instructional system to determine those aspects 
of it that are effective and those that are not. 

3. Evaluation of the appropriateness of the conceptual framework 
that underlies the instructional system. This involves the re-analysis 
of the relevance and ordering of prerequisite objectives in light of^ 
analysis mentioned in 2 above* . Quality of instructional systems xs 
closely related to the quality of measurement that is associated with them. 
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SCHEl-IATIC D11AV?ING OF TRAINING SYSTEM 



Description of Desired Behavior 
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Operationally, assessment systems are developed as instructional 
systems were (see steps 6 and 7 in Figure 3). 

Developing a Computer Based Information Management System 

The information storage and retrieval demands that accompany an 
individualized, competency based instructional program, e. g. , individ- 
ualized pacing, placement and selection of instructional experiences, 
are sufficiently great as to make the development of a computer based 
system to manage it extremely ‘desirable. 

The Organization of the Instructional Component Within 
The Model Program 

The proposed instructional program relates primarily to the pro- 
fessional education phase of a teacher’s education, but it builds heavily 
upon pre-professional experiences. Because of this attention must be 
directed within the model to the preprofessional as well as the profes- 
sional phase of the college experience. 

Preprofessional Education 

During die first two and -half years of college or university work, 
the student of teaching will fulfill most of the institutional requirements 
for graduation as well as the requirements for a major in a field relevant 
to elementary teaching. Relevant majors might include a broad area 
such as child development. This recognizes that institutions differ in 
what they consider to be ’’general education,” and there is commitment 
to the idea that these differences whould be encouraged. 

Professional Education 

Until colleges are so organized that degree programs are relatively 
independent of time, the professional phase of the undergraduate program 
probably will continue to constitute approximately one and a half years of 
the baccalaureate program. This will consist of three phases, each re- 
lating to the same development of increasing competence in the same set 
of basic behavioral objectives: 

1. The first or Laboratory phase will involve a set of instructional 
systems in which the student acquires the knowledge which is prerequisite 
to teaching subject matter and maintaining classroom organization. Gene- 
ralized performance standards are applied in the evaluation of laboratory 
behavior. These systems will require approximately one full academic 
year and will involve the extended use of classroom simulation and mic 3 ;.o- 
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teaching procedures. Supervision at this level of training will be done by 
staff of the teacher education program. 

Prior to the second and third phases of the professional program, 
the student will be assigned to a school and a master teacher supervisor. 
The student will be expected to prepare for this specific situation and 
to practice within it for a period of two and a half years. 

2. The second or Clinical phase of the professional training pro- 
gram will require the student of teaching to demonstrate the competencies 
gained in the laboratory under live classroom conditions. Generalized 
performance standards will still be applied in the evaluation of perform- 
ance behaviors. This phase of the training program will last approxi- 
mately one half an academic year, corresponding in time to that which 
traditionally has been devoted to die student teacliing experience. It 
will differ from the traditional student teaching experience, however, 
in that it will be focused on the practice and demonstration of specific r 
competencies. A master classroom teacher will be the primary agent 
responsible for the supervision of the clinical experience. 

At the completion of the clinical phase of the profession sequence 
the student will have completed four years of undergraduate education. 

He will earn a B. A, degree and be certified as a minimumly competent 
teacher. 



3. The third or Modified Internship phase of the professional edu- 
cation program covers a span of one to two years and takes as its focus: 

(a) help students become able to give minimally acceptable demonstra- 
tions of the full set of specified competencies within the context of the 
classroom and under the conditions of situation specific standards ; (b) 
help students gain the ability to demonstrate growth in ability to apply 
specified competencies; (c) help student develop a style of teaching 
that is unique to that individual. It is assumed that each student of 
teaching will vary in the way in which he demonstrates the desired behavior 
but that this will be consistent with his own view of himself. 

Generally, this period of internship will be spent in the same school 
with the same type of assignment as that held during clinical training. 

Also, the student will continue to work with the same master teacher. 

In some cases it may not be possible to continue in the same school, 
but final certification will be delayed until evidence of growth in compe- 
tence can be demonstrated. 

During die first three or four months of the modified internship, 
die beginning teacher will have released time for planning, for self- 
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appraisal, and for study of other models of teaching. Regularly through- 
out the intern period the developing teacher •will be pro'vided feedback in 
the form of video tapes and evaluations by her supervising teacher in 
terms of the situation specific standards developed in relation to each 
competency. 

The intern will also extend his capacity to make educational de- 
cisions by continued study at the college or university. 

Upon receiving assurances from the school that the intern has 
demonstrated growth in competence and from the college or university 
that he has demonstrated increased capacity for decision making, the 
State may award a certificate recognizing Career Teacher status. 

Support Components 

At least four support systems are required for its effective inter- 
face with students. These include; 

1 A guidance component which permits optimal fit between in- 
structional program and learner characteristics such as ability, interest, 
preference, personality, and, plans for the future (Personalizing Element). 

Z, A ser^vice component which/provides students an opportunity 
for involvement, status, and shift from a student to a professional iden- 
tity (Professionalizing Element). 

3. A liaison component which fosters and maintains an environ- 
ment within the institution that is supportive of the program (Institutional 
Ecology Element). 

4. A liaison comi^onent which fosters and maintains an environ- 
ment within the participating schools and communities that is supportive 
of die program (Community Ecology Element). 

Some of the dimensions of the teacher education program that per- 
sonalize as well as individualize the program are; 

1. Individual interpretation of assessment batteries by competent 
counseling psychologists. The aim is to help each student anticipate 
and resolve the predictable, idiosyncratic problems he might encounter 
in student teaching, 

E, The availability of a counseling psychologist for individual 
counseling sessions during the entire program. 
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Croup counseling sessions conducted by counseling psychologists. 



4. Videotaped sessions of teaching performance with the oppor- 
tunity to view and analyze the performance with a competent, sensitive 
person. 

5. The selection of specific content from psychology and sociology 
related to the concerns of beginning teachers. 

Instructional systems will be designed for this component although 
a standard performance criteria for self-understanding, self-motivation, 
and self-determination will not be set. 

Each teacher in training will be cycled continually through the per- 
sonalized support component from the time he is admitted to the program 
until he has completed the internship and residence phase of the program. 
It is anticipated that as a result of the personalizing component, teachers 
in training will be able to make more intelligent decisions regarding edu- 
cational prescriptions and the kind of situations in which they will prefer 
to work. 

The Professionalizing C omponent 

‘ Three broad classes of service are plasined as a means of involving 
students actively in the issues of education, giving them status, and 
initiating the shift from a student to a professional identity. 

Involvement in the Development , Operation , and Evaluation 
of the Cornfield Model Program 

Since the Cornfield program is seen as a continixously evolving, self 
correcting program, and as such requires continuous development and 
evaluation, it is proposed that students in the program be encouraged to 
take part in these efforts throughout tlieir educational experience. 

Involvement in the Dissemination of tiie Cornfield 

Model Program Within the Educational Community and to the 

Public At Large 

As involvement in the development, operation, and evaluation of 
the program is anticipated to contribute to tlie professional identity of 
students, so too is involvement in telling the rest of the educational 
comimunity abovit the program. In this respect, students will be en- 
couraged to join staff in submitting technical papers to be read to 
professional meetings or published in professional journals; take part 
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in offering seminars, workshops, off campus courses, and participate 
in the interpretation of the program to tJie public through PTA, cokimns 
in local papers and arranging site visits for interested parent or cor>i- 
munity groups. 

Applying the Knowledge and Skill s that have been 
Acquired as Students o f Teaching to Needed 
Educational Projects and Prograns 

Early in their educational program, students will be encouraged 
to look upon themselves as developing professionals and to seek ways 
in which they can put their expertise to work. Specifically, students 
will be encouraged to become involved in Park, YMCA, Summer Camp, 
Drop-Out, Vista, Peace Corps, Head Start, and other educational pro- 
grams, and to engage in tutorial activities at all levels of education. 

The Institutional Ecology Component 

To be successful, a teacher education program such as that out- 
lined in the Cornfield model must have broadly based institutional sup- 
port. This is the case not only at the administrative level, but at the 
faculty and student body level as well. Toward this end, the Cornfield 
program calls for a key staff member to serve as Director of Institutional 
Ecology. This person will have the task of creating and maintaining an 
overall institutional environment which is facilitory to the px’ogram. 
Operationally, this requires he maintain close liaison with die admini- 
stration, departments, the student body, student living groups , etc., 
interpreting the nature and needs of the program and influencing 
practices, decisions and attitudes so far as possible to the advantage 
of the program. In a sense, the person in this position will be a com- 
bined public relations man, lobbyist, politician, and professional educa- 
tor. He also will serve as a primary source of information to those 
administering the Cornfield program as to circumstances occurring across 
the campus that need to be considered in making program related decisions. 
As indicated above, student resources will be marshalled whenever ap- 
propriate in the pursuit of an institutional environment that is supportive 
of the program. 

The Community Ecology Support Component 



Since the model’s implementation depends almost entirely upon the 
involvement and support of tlie schools, and ultimately upon the educational 
community at large, it must have broadly-based supj5ort from both. 
Paralleling the approach to gaining institutional suppolrt, the model will 
call for a key staff person to assume primary respoaisibility for creating 
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and maintaining an overall school and community environment which 
buttresses the model and its goals. 

Four tasks of critical importance fall within the province of the 
Director of Community Ecology; 

1. Obtaining the cooperation of the school districts in the specifi- 
cations of competencies to be purs'ied in the program. 

2. Arranging with school districts for an intensive inservice 
training program for teachers who will serve as field supervisors in 
the internship and residency programs, 

3. Making the contractual arrangements with these same districts 
for students in the internship program. 



4. Making the contractual arrangements for students in the resi- 
dency program. 

Managerial and Evaluation Components 

Developing model specifications for the teacher education program 
proposed here is an essential preliminary step. Getting it into operation 
will confront administrators and staff members with needs for enlisting 
the support of the faculty members who will be considered in implementa- 
tion. Recognizing such "facts of life" in advance will help in preparations 
for implementation. The three components outlined below represent 
steps in this direction. 

1. Administering the Program . Implementation of a generalized 
or "model" teacher education program requires consideration of the 
differing administrative structures of colleges and universities involved. 

2. Cost Accounting the Program. Because the model teacher edu- 
cation program represents a radical departure from traditional programs 
and contains in it many new relatively costly elements and because the 
cost of teacher education like all other education is a critical matter, the 
model has built into it a component for obtaining data on its developmental 
and operational costs. Cost analyses will be run on each of the compon- 
ents of the program and the program as a whole, with a view toward 
finding not only the most economically feasible approach to operation of 
such a program but also the total costs of such a program. This is t<o 
insure that informal judgments about relative costs of such a program 
can be made. Cost accountants working with operations research analysts 
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will be employed to obtain necessary data. 

3. Evaluating the Program. The program evaluation component 
of this model has three functions: (1) the continuous assessment of the 

operation of the program and each of its various parts; (2) the con- 
tinuous assessment of the influence or impact of the program, and 
(3) the continuous assessment of the program in terms of needed change 
in direction or emphasis. As such the program evaluation component 
is separate and apart from the evaluation needed to determine the 
effecti\ sness of the various instructional systems in bringing about their 
intended outcomes or the assessment of individual students to see if they 
have acquired competencies specified in the program. These latter two 
assessment tasks are part of the instructuional component rather than 
the program evaluation component. The primary assumption underlying 
the model program is that it needs to be self corrective and continuously 
responsive to the need for change, and as such, it needs continuous, em- 
pirically based evaluation. 

• ♦ 

Assessment of program operation 

The function of this aspect of evaluative effort is to determine de- 
grees to which the program is doing what it is supposed to do. Traditional- 
ly, this kind of effort has been concerned only with program effectiveness. 
The present effort is also concerned with program impact. This re- 
quires information about the side effects of the program on students and 
staff, the institution and the schools associated with the program. This 
orientation to evaluation rests upon the assumption that the pursuit of 
any educational program has wide consequences for those associated with it, 
and in order to judge whether a program should be continued evidence re- 
garding its full range of consequences must be available. The impact 
model to be used in this evaluation will be an adaptation of the model 
being developed by Teaching Research as a guide to National Evaluation 
Studies of Instructional Is/Caterials and Systems. 

Monitoring the Program for Directional Change 

The function of this aspect of the evaluative effort is to assess con- 
stantly whether the program is current and appropriate in its focus. This 
requires the continuous monitoring of educational theory and practice and 
the contribution of disciplines relating to them,. It also requires the con- 
tinuous monitoring of the appropriateness of the competencies that have 
been specified as central to the program. Two kinds of information are 

critical in this respect: (1) judgmental evidence from both practicioners 

and theoreticians, and (2) empirical evidence as to the contribution of the 
various competencies in bringing about desired learning outcomes in 
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children. The latter of course, requires a huge research investment 
hut without it the prograim can never rest upon 3 fn.ore than the hest of 
possible "educated guesses." Toward this end the program must be 
linked to a basic instructional research program which centers on the 
relationship between competence training, instructional practices and 
learner outcomes. 



Specifications to be developed: 

1. Instructional systems for classroom management, personal and 
professional competencies. 

a. Define the competencies. 

b. Develop specifications for systems which will enable trainees 

to demonstrate classroom management competencies under 
clinical or laboratory conditions. 

c. Develop specifications for learning systems in the personal 

and professional identity components. 

d. Develop specifications of learning systems for acquisition 

L of the knowledge which is prerequisite to teaching elementary 
school pupils. 

e. Develop specifications of appraisal techniques for judging 
teaching behaviors under field conditions. 

f. Develop specifications for a program of inservice education. 

2. Management systems for program operation in colleges and communi- 
ties . 

a. Define dimensions of the management systems in terms of staff 

requirements, facilities, administration, inservice and time 

lines. 

b. Develop specifications for the management systems. 

c. Develop specifications for initiating the management systems. 

d. Develop specifications for maintaining the management systems. 

3. Develop evaluation and cost accounting systems for program opera- 
tion in colleges and communities. 

a. Define dimensions of evaluation ai,nd cost accounting systems. 

b. Develop specifications for the evaluation and cost accounting 

systems. 
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* ORGAMiZATlONAL PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MODEL SPECIFICATIONS 



PROJECT 

EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL 



TASK FORCE I 
Develop Specifi~ 
cations for the 
Instructional ■ 
Components 



TASK FORCE 
LEADER 



Task Force Team 

1. Instructional 
systems develop- 

* ment specialist 

2. educational 
measurement 
specialist 

3. media specialist 



Other Consultants 

1, systems analyst 

2. resource person 
from elementary 
schools, teacher 
education programs, 
NWREL, Teaching 
Research & Litton 
Industries 



PROJECT DIRECTOR 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 



• TASK FORCE II 
Develop Specifica- 
tions for the Support 
Components 



TASK FORCE 
LEADER 



Task Force Team 

1. educational counsel- 
ling and guidance 
specialist 

2. student personnel 
specialist 

3. education sociologist 



Other Consultants 

1, systems analyst 

2. resource persons 
from elementary . 
schools, teacher 
education programs 
and CASEA 



Representative 
Regional Advisory 
Committee 



TASK FORCE III 
Develop Specifica- 
tions for the Program 
Managem.ent and Evaluation 
Components 



TASK FORCE 
■ LEADER 



Task Force Team 

1. educational adminis- 
tration specialist 

2. educational measure- 
ment and evaluation 
specialist 

3. cost accountant 



Ot her Consultants 

1. systems analyst 

2. resource personnel 
from teacher education 
programs, colleges, 
and public school 
administration, CASEA, 
and Teaching Research 



Figure 6. This figure details procedures to be used in devalopraont 
of the ComFicld model. 
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CHAPTER 7: A PROPOSAL TO DEVELOP EDUCA- 

TIONAL SPECIFICATION FOR A COM- 
PREHENSIVE TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



Consortium of State Universities of Ohio 
(through the University of Toledo Research 
Foundation) 



The project will develop model programs containing specifics lions 
for the preparation of both pre-service and in-service teachers. Speci- 
fications also will include provision for necessary experiences for col- 
lege and university personnel who will be instructing these groups, and 
for administrators and supportive personnel (including paraprofessjonals 
and teacher aides) who will be counselors with these groups. 

The final model will include specification for a comprehensive 
teacher education program defined operationally and behavioially. This 
concept requires that all elements of the educational system be givtei 
appropriate and adequate treatment. Botli new and retrained teacht^r’s 
needs will be considered. 

In the Review of Literature, it is indicated that large grants lor 
teacher education were given for program development but not for theory 
development or research. Many well funded projects which were called 
’’experimental" turned out to be demonstrations with loosely structured 
evaluations of the program consequences, Much of the research literature 
still reveals a lack of theory. Teacher education is still fragmenti-d and 
detached. 

The conceptual framework is used to borrow much from Tyler’s 
approach to curriculum building. This supplied the framework to guide 
the planning. A steering committee pro^/ides expertise from all of (he 
necessary disciplines and special areas of the educational system. 
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Existing programs of teacher preparation were designed for a time 
before atomic energy, the Cold War, the population explosion, the over- 
whelming increase in knowledge, new social upheavals, the development 
of new technology. A change has occurred in instructional material, or- 
ganization, administration, and in practically every component that can 

be identified. 

Generally speaking, teacher education has not kept pace with the 
requirements of preparing teachers for today’s elementary schools. 

There has never been a formal procedure for relating what happened in- 
side and outside the teacher’s classroom to college and university teach- 
er education programs. The dissemination of research findings from the 
university to the classroom has been, for all practical purposes, an un- 
examined process. For these and other reasons, it is necessary to plan 
a comprehensive program of teacher education which is relevant to exist- 
ing conditions, and which utilizes the best available knowledge in all as- 
pects of subject matter content, teaching techniques, and the learning 

process. 

It is not enough to say that teacher education has not kept pace with 
the requirements of preparing teachers for today’s elementary schools. 
The gap between present day requirements and existing teacher education 
programs has increased rather than decreased. Research and develop- 
ment centers attract persons with unique talents to explore new dimen- 
sions of learning and applications of technology. The network of regiona 
educational laboratories concentrates on programs designed to bridge 
the gap between research and practice. However, the key personnel re- 
quired to institutionalize the needed changes --teachers and administrators 
--are prepared without any particular reference to these advances. Fu- 
ture preparation of elementary school teachers must reflect current 
change and development. 

Problem 

The problem of this project is to furnish a set of detailed educa- 
tional specifications for the various components of model elementary 
teacher education programs. 

1. The program of teacher education to be designed will incor- 
porate the concepts of research and instruction units which have been 
developed by the University of Wisconsin Research and Development 
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Center.* * This elementary school model differs from the usual elementary 
graded school and its self-contained classroom. This requires a coordi- 
nated design for preservice and inservice components of a continuing 
teacher education program. 

2. Eschewing localism --indicates the possibility of looking be- 
yond ourselves and our assumptions about the education of elementary 
teachers to the teacher education objectives, patterns, and products of 
parallel programs in other countries.® 

Procedures 

An Overview: The overall strategy can best be comprehended by 
an examination of Figure 1, the schematic representation of a time sche- 
dule for three stages of a total project. Figure 1, although not drawn to 
proportion reveals the necessary project sequence; to plan for designing 
a program, to design the program, and to apply the program. Because 
there are a myriad to activities involved some dependent upon others, 
there are unusual problems in regard to the timing of separate events. 

The several tasks involved during the three stages of the project will 
be coordianted by a management technique called PERT, 



STAGE I STAGE H 



Proposals 


Establish 


Proposal 


Proposals 


Develop 


invited 


steering 


due in 


sele cted 


specifications 




committee. 

Establish 

writing 

committee. 

Write 

proposal. 


USOE 


and funded 
by USOE 


for model 
teacher educa- 
tion programs 


October 16, 




January 1, 


March 1, 


October 31, 


1967 




1968 


1968 


1968 



Figure 1. Schematic Representation of Project Stages 



*H. J. Klausmeier and D. M. Cook, Project M odels ; A Facilitatiye 
Environmen t for Increasing . 'Efficiency of Pupil Learning and for Conduct - 
ing Educational Research and Development , Working Paper No. 5, 1967. 

* G. E. Dickson, "International Teacher Education Research; The 
New Frame of Reference for Teacher Education Reform," The Journal of 
Teacher Education 18:277-284, Fall 1967. 
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Stage I: 



The formation of a steering committee. Members were selected 
according to the needs suggested by an application of Ralph Tyler's 
rationale for developing a curriculum. Each member of the steering 
committee is a recognized authority in his field. 

Convened a unique cooperative consortium of public higher educa- 
tion institutions in Ohio which have programs of teacher education. 

Established a consultant relationship with the Wisconsin R & D 
Center. 

Informed and invited MOREL (regional laboratory) to assume a 
role in the creation and implementation of the design. 

Negotiated for time and services of consultants and educational 
services and products. 

Stage II: 

This stage will apply all of the necessary talent and resources to 
tihie task of designing educational specifications for a program of teacher 
education. The progression from goals of public education to specifica- 
tions of a program to' prepare teachers for the program will be a logical 
e;xpansion from the most general goals to the most particular specifica- 
tions. This progression will be guided by theory and supported by avail- 
able research findings at each stage. The continued involvement of the 
S'ieering committee is essential. The principal product of Stage II will 
bs a complete range of detailed educational specifications prescribing 
exactly what behaviors are required and what materials, personnel, and 
experiences are required for the attainment of each specification. 

E lements Involved in Developing Educational Specifications i 

The process of arriving at specifications is done twice. Once to 
identify the elements involved and then to show by example how one as- 
pect of a goal might be traced to the point of implementation as a beha- 
vioral specification. Each section of Figure 2 is separately dealt with 



*See Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instrtic - 
tion, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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Figure 2. A conceptual design for developing specifications,^..,..,— i - 
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